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PRESIDENT  CHARLES   H.    HART. 


Y  the  death,  last  December,  of 
President  C.  D.  Fjeldsted,  a 
vacancy  was  created  in  the 
Council  of  the  First  Seven 
Presidents  of  the  Seventy, 
which  vaca/icy  was  filled  at 
the  last  general  conference  of  the  Church 
in  April  by  the  selection  of  Elder  Charles 
H.  Hart,  of  Logan,  who  was  unanimously 
sustained  when  presented  to  the  congre- 
gation nn  April  8th,  and  was  ordained  the 
next  day  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  Presi- 
dent .Joseph  F.  Smith  being  mouth. 

Brother  Charles  H.  Hart  was  born  in 
Bloomington,  Bear  Lake  county,  Idaho, 
July  -5,  1866.  He  is  the  son  ot  James  H. 
Hart  and  Sabina  (Scheib)  Hart,  and  is 
the  oldest  son  of  his  mother's  seven  living 
children.  His  parents  are  still  living. 
His  father  served  with  President  John  Tay- 
lor in  opening  up  the  French  mission.  He 
assisted  in  Church  immigration  and  news- 
paper work  in  St.  Louis  in  the  early  fifties; 
was  for  several  years  Church  Immigration 
Agent  in  New  York  City,  and  recently  was 
honorably  released,  being  now  in  his 
eighty-second  year,  from  the  position  of 
first  counselor  to  President  Wm.  Budge,  of 
Bear  Lake  stake,  in  which  last  named  ca- 
pacity he  had  served  for  many  years. 
Brother  Charles'  mother  is  of  German  de- 
scent, but  was  born  and  educated  in  Lon- 
don. She  came  to  Utah  with  her  parents 
in  1852. 

The  subject    of   this  sketch  moved  with 


his  father's  family  to  Provo  when  a  boy, 
and  was  there  baptized  by  his  father.  After 
a  few  years'  residence  in  Provo  and  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  family  moved  back  to  Bear 
Lake  county.  There  he  engaged  in  the 
various  duties  incident  to  the  conditions 
growing  out  of  the  settlement  of  a  new 
country,  being  employed  in  farming,  in 
canyon  work,  in  freighting  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  in  attending  the  district 
school  during  the  winter  months.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  entered  a  printing  office 
and  remained  there  for  over  two  years, 
learning  such  branches  of  the  printer's  art 
as  are  common  to  a  country  newspaper 
office.  At  the  age  of  twentj'-one  he  grad- 
uated as  the  valedictorian  of  his  class  at  the 
LIniversity  of  Utah,  having  completed  the 
studies  prescribed  for  a  three  years'  normal 
course,  though  he  only  attended  the  Uni- 
versity for  two  years.  He  then  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  I\[ich- 
igan,  and  attained  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
from  that  institution  in  the  year  1S89. 

In  October,  1889,  Brother  Hart  married 
Miss  Adelia  Greenhalgh,  daughter  of  Peter 
and  Sarah  Greenhalgh,  early  English  con- 
verts to  the  Church,  who  settled  at  Willow 
Creek  (now  Willard)  and  later  in  Bear 
Lake  county,  at  the  time  of  the  early  set- 
tlement of  those  places.  lirother  Hart 
was  ordained  a  deacon  in  early  life,  and 
later  an  Elder.  On  the  lOth  of  August, 
IS'.H),  lie  was  ordained  a  Seventy  by  Apos- 
tle .lohii  Ilenrv  Smith. 
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When  the  Mutual  Improvement  Associ- 
ations were  organized,  he  became  associ- 
ated therewith,  and  took  an  active  part 
therein  for  many  years,  serving  as  secretary 
of  the  local  organization  where  he  lived, 
and  also  as  counselor  to  the  stake  super- 
intendent of  Bear  Lake  stake,  at  a  time 
when  the  associations  of  that  stake  num- 
bered fifty- seven.  He  was  ordained  a 
president  of  Seventy  and  set  apart  as  one 
of  the  counselors  of  the  sixty-fourth  quo- 
rum in  1898,  and  was  acting  as  senior 
president  of  that  quorum  when  called  to 
be  a  member  of  the  First  Council  of  Sev- 
enty at  the  last  general  conference.  He 
has  been  interested  in  Sunday  School  work 
from  his  boyhood,  teaching  classes  in  va- 
rious departments,  but  particularly  in  the 
theological  department,  and  was  also  super- 
intendent and  a  teacher  of  the  parents' 
class  of  the  Fifth  Ward,  Logan,  Sunday 
School  at  the  time  he  was  called  to  the 
First  Council. 

Brother  Hart  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  supreme  court  ~>i  Michigan  in  1889, 
and  shortly  afterwards  to  the  courts  of  Ida- 
ho and  Utah.     He  practiced  law  in  Idaho 


one  year,  and  went  to  Logan  in  Septem- 
ber, 1890,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
was  formerly  active  in  political  and  civil 
life,  holding  several  important  positions 
connected  with  the  Democratic  party.     In 

1892  he  was  elected  county  attorney  of 
Cache    stake,   and  served    two    years.     In 

1893  he  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islative Convention,  and  served  one  term; 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention, and  was  particularly  recognized 
as  one  of  the  parliamentarians  of  that 
body.  In  the  fall  of  1895  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  First  Judicial  Court,  embrac- 
ing Cache,  Rich  and  Box  Elder  counties. 
In  that  capacity  he  served  nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  often  requested  to 
preside  in  the  courts  of  other  districts  of 
the  state,  and  was  called  to  sit  with  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  in  many  cases. 
Since  leaving  the  bench  he  has  resumed 
his  professional  work  at  Logan.  He  has 
seven  living  children,  three  daughters  and 
four  sons.  Their  names  are,  Lucille,  Le 
one,  Geneive,  Charles  J.,  Harold,  Paul,  and 
Dean. 


THE  SENATE  AS  A  COURT. 


The  Senate,  like  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  primarily  and  chiefly  a  legis- 
lative body.  But  it  has  certain  judicial 
duties.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
impeachment  of  the  President  or  of  a  Fed- 
eral judge,  it  acts  as  a  court  in  its  judicial 
capacity.  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Equally  is  its  functions  judicial  in  its  de- 
cision of  the  qxialification  of  its  own  mem- 
bers; and  the  same  is  true  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  because  people  are 
confused  in  this  matter  that  petitions  have 
been  sent,  acres  of  them,  to  the  Senate 
against  the  admission  of  Mr.  Smoot. 

For  or    against  the  enactment  of   a  law 


petitions  are  in  place;  but  they  are  utterly 
wrong  and  out  of  place  when  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  as  a  court.  The 
Senate  has  no  right  to  act  on  preference 
or  bias,  but  simply  on  the  existing  laws 
and  Constitution  in  judging  of  the  admis- 
sion of  its  own  members;  for  the  question 
is  purely  one  of  qualification.  The  Con- 
stitution reads: 

"Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers." 

The  Senate,  then,  must  "judge;"  it  acts 
as  judge.  It  may  judge  of  three  things — 
the  elections,  the  returns  and    the  qualifi- 
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cations.  These  are  all  defined  in  the  Con- 
stitution, which  declares  that  the  Senator 
"mast  be  chosen  by  the  legislature"  of  his 
state,  or  temporarily  appointed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, which  means  "election"  and 
"returns;"  that  a  Senator  must  have  "at- 
tained to  the  age  of  thirty  years,"  been 
"nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States," 
and  shall  be  "^n  inhabitant  of  that  state 
for  which  he  shall  be  chosen,"  which 
means  the  "qualifications;"  there  are  none 
others.  But  the  Senate  has  another  ju- 
dicial function.  It  may  "punish  its  mem- 
bers for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  mem- 
ber." To  do  this  in  any  other  waj'  or 
spirit  than  judicially  would  be  an  outrage. 
It  is  a  confusion  of  thought  to  suppose 
that  because  the  Senate  is  chiefly  legisla- 
tive, therefore  its  judicial  action  may  be 
affected  by  petition.  Senator  Hoar  was 
right  when  he  said  of  certain  petitions 
against  Mr.  Smoot  in  1903: 

"It  is  as  much  out  of  place  to  address  such 
petitions  to  this  high  court  which  is  to  deter- 
mine those  cases  as  it  would  be  to  petition  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  take  up 
some  case  which  was  before  it  and  decide  it  in 
a  particular  way." 

There  is  in  the  present  case  no  parallel 
such  as  has  been  asserted,  with  the  peti- 
tions against  slavery  presented  by  .John 
Quincy  Adams.  Those  were  addresses  to 
the  law-making  power,  urging  enactment 
of  laws — a  very  different  case  from  the 
present. 

Accordingly  we  join  in  no  petitions  to 
the  Senate  tliat  it  reject  Mr.  Smoot.  All 
we  are  allowed  to  do  is  to  express  our 
personal  opinon  that  we  see  no  constitu- 
tionally valid  ground  for  rejecting  him. 
He  has  been  validly  elected,  validly  re- 
turned, and   he  possesses  the  valid  qualifi- 


cations under  the  Constitution.  He  is  the 
kind  of  man  the  people  of  Utah,  a  state 
in  the  Union,  wants.  He  is  not  "disorder- 
ly," for  there  is  no  pretense  that  he  has 
broken  any  law  such  as  a  Senator  from 
Kansas  was  guilty  of — an  offense  which 
compelled  him  to  resign  so  as  to  avoid  ex- 
pulsion. We  have  no  liking  for  Mormon- 
ism  or  the  Mormon  Church,  but  we  would 
not  have  Utah  refused  its  chosen  represen- 
tative on  the  demand  of  men  and  women 
elsewhere,  so  long  as  Mr.  Smoot  possesses 
the  constitutional  qualifications. 

The  report  against  Mr.  Smoot  was  ad- 
opted in  committee  by  one  majority,  and 
the  better  lawyers  in  the  minority.  The 
majority  would  exclude  him  on  no  person- 
al ground,  but  because  he  is  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles  who  rule  the  Mormon 
Church  who  have  condoned  polygamous 
relations,  "and  have  brought  about  in  said 
state  a  union  of  church  and  state,  contrary 
to  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Utah  and 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  forbidding  the  union  of 
church  and  state  in  any  state,  and  the 
only  provision  is  this,  that  "no  religious 
test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification 
to  any  office  or  pulilic  trust  under  theUnited 
States."  Hut  that  does  not  forbid  the  elec- 
tion of  any  Mormon  as  Senator  any  more 
than  of  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Catholic.  In- 
deed, the  complaints  made  against  the 
Mormon  hierarchy  are  precisely  those  that 
are  frequently  made  against  the  Catholic, 
and  used  to  be  made  in  Connecticut 
against  the  "standing  order."  We  do  not 
like  to  champion  the  Mormon  Church, 
which  we  despise  and  detest  as  a  mon- 
strous delusion,  but  even  Mormons  have 
their  political  and  constitutional  rights. — 
Neir  York  I niUponhnt. 


SUMMER  IN  NORTHERN  NORWAY. 


h  ,f1. 


T  this  time   of  the .  year,  while 
we  within  the  temperate  zones 
are  rejoicing  in  the  lengthened 
^  ^  vji     days  and  shortened  nights,  in 
Vjfe/        the  extreme  northern  part  of 
^      il    Norway  tiie  people  are  revel- 
ing in  unbroken  day. 

Just  imagine  daylight  lasting  contin- 
ously  from  the  ISth  of  May  until  the  23rd  of 
July!  Tromso,  a  country  in  the  far  north 
of  Norway,  with  other  places  in  that  land, 


THE    WINTEK    MOON    AT    MID-DAY. 

has  this  experience  every  year.  From  a 
season  of  darkness  and  twilight  of  many 
months,  when  frost  and  deep  snow  hold  a 
long  sway,  they  pass  into  the  glorious  light 
of  their  long- drawn  out  day. 

When  the  sun  first  begins  to  shine  on 
the  frozen  landscape  it  is  weak,  and  it 
takes  some  time  to  drive  away  the  ice  and 
snow  accumulated  during  its  long  absence. 
As  it  ascends  higher  and  higher,  however, 
in  the  southern  sky  its  power  increases. 
Its  strength  really  lies  more  in  i-^s  con- 
tinuity than  in  its  heat.  It  puts  to  flight 
the  winter,  and  changes  as  if  by  magic  the 
snow-covered  hills  to  piles  of  verdure, 
slowly  at  first,  then  as  with  the  breach  of  a 
mighty  giant.     When  the  weather  actually 


settles  the  air  becomes  wonderfully  clear 
and  thb  sunlight  is  unobscured. 

During  this  charming  season  all  is  life, 
everyone  is  busy  out  of  doors,  plowing, 
planting  and  the  like  go  on  at  a  rapid 
pacci  and  pleasure  seekers  are  everywhere 
present. 

July  is   said   to   be  the  most  beautiful 
month  of  all  the  year  there.     The  weather 
is  then  sometimes  hot,  but  generally  just 
warm    enough   to  be    delightful.       Grass, 
leaves  and  flowers  are  abundant, 
and  the  air  is  filled  with  a  de- 
lightful odor  of  wild  flowers  and 
birch  trees. 

When  the  day's  work  is  done 
the  people  arfi  loath  to  go  indoors, 
an''  the}'  stroll  up  and  down  the 
hills,  or  about  the  wharves,  or 
perhaps  row  upon  the  water.  A 
traveler  to  that  land  says:  "Many 
a  time  have  I  sat  at  my  window 
at  midnight,  and  looked  down  on 
the  gay  throngs  who  were  still 
basking  in  the  glorious  light  of 
day,  or  night,  which?" 

Thousands  of  tourists  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  visit  Norway 
during  the  summer,  and  add  to  the  life 
and  gaiety  of  the  already  bright  season. 
Steamers  and  yachts  of  all  descriptions 
are  anchored  in  the  bays,  and  small  boats 
are  continually  plying  between  the  shores 
and  the  vessels. 

The  people  of  those  northern  cities  are 
far  from  being  uncouth.  In  fact,  in  some 
places,  especially  Tromso,  called  the 
"Paris  of  the  North,"  may  be  seen  the 
latest  in  manners  and  dress.  Finely 
dressed  ladies,  in  the  latest  Paris  styles, 
and  gentlemen  in  broadcloth  and  silk  hats 
may  be  seen  promenading  the  streets  any 
Sunday  evening  in  the  summer  time.  And 
it  is  a  fact  to  be  noted  that  Americans  are 
not  easily  distinguished  in"  the  throng,  un- 
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less  one  is  near  enough   to  be  within  the 
sound  of  their  voices. 

There  is  nothing  strange  or  weirr]  about 
this  midnight  sun  itself  as  we  might  per- 
haps imagine.  It  is  the  same  sun  that  we 
see  shining  day  by  day,  except  that  in  that 
country  it  shines  in  the  far  north,  and  its 
rays  are  never  direct. 

The  following  is  given  as  an  interesting 
experience  of  one  sojourning  in  that  land: 

"We  had  not  yet  seen  the  midnight  sun. 
The  weather  had  been  cloudy  and 
we  had   been  too  sleepy  a  num- 
ber   of    times   to    stay    up    until 
twelve  o'clock. 

'Now  we  resolved  to  see  it. 
So  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
of  July,  we  clinbed  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Tromso  Island.  The 
weather  was  beautiful  and  the 
view  from  the  elevation  was  en- 
chanting. The  red  roofed  city  lay 
at  our  feet.  Up  the  sides  of  the 
hills  green  patches  of  meadows 
were  surrounded  by  woods^  of 
birch,  whose  white  trunks  gleamed 
out  from  the  green.  We  could 
see  the  fjord  extending  around 
the  island  and  the  snow-capped 
mountains  surrounding  it.  Not 
a  cloud  hindered  our  view. 

"I  had  read  many  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  midniglit  sun; 
how  the  'round  red  orb  glowed 
like  a  coal  in  the  north;'  and  how 
it  tinged  the  landscape  with  its 
colors,  etc.  I  had  expected  some- 
thing strange  and  weird.  My 
imagination  had  pictured  some- 
thing unusual;  and  I  had  my  note  book 
and  pencil  ready  to  chronicle  the  wonder- 
ful event. 

"But  alas!  I  was  disappointed.  Tlie 
sun  didn't  cut  any  capers  for  us.  It  didn't 
turn  red,  or  yellow,  or  green,  and  didn't 
color  the  earth  or  sky,  no,  not  even  the  dis- 
tant ■Bnow-capped  mountains.    It  just  went 


about  its  business,  sailing  through  the  sky. 
We  stood  looking  at  our  watches.  It  was 
midniglit,  and  how  did  the  sun  appear?  I 
should  like  lo  give  a  brilliant  description, 
but  the  truth  must  be  told,  and  so  I  can 
simply  say,  'Twas  the  same  old  sun  that 
shines  in  the  daytime  here  at  Tromso.  I 
saw  no  difference.  There  it  shone  in  the 
north  as  if  it  were  about  one  half  hour 
above  the  horizon.  We  could  not  look  at  it 
without  paining  our  eyes,  it  was  so  bright; 


THE    MIDXICHT    SUN. 

bat  it  had  very  little  heat,  we  could  hardly 
feel  its  rays.  At  midnight  it  reached  its 
lovvpst  point,  which  was  due  north,  and 
then  began  to  swing  around  into  the  east- 
ern sky,  asc'ending  as  it  went.  I  was  told 
however  that  out  by  the  oc^ean,  when  the 
sun  jusl  takes  a  half-hour's  bath  and  tlien 
comes  up  again,  some  very  beautiful  sights 
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can,   at  time.s,  be   seen.     The  atmosphere 
must  be  in  a  favorable  condition  to  present 


lingers  forever  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
visit  it  even- for  a  short  period  during  its 


THE    CITY    OP    TROMSO. 


beautiful  sunsets  here  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe." 

It  is  said  that  the  charm   of  this   land 


summer  season.  The  strangeness  of  con- 
tmual  day  makes  an  impression  which 
other  scenes  cannot  efface.  B.  I. 


THE  LUCK  OF  ELIZA. 


MRS.  JACKSON  was  frying  dough- 
nuts. She  had  worked  hard 
all  day,  although  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  time  when 
Mrs.  Jackson  was  not  working. 
However  this  had  been  an  ex- 
ceptionally busy  day  for  her.  It  was 
Saturday,  and  the  day  before  Easter.  A 
pan  of  colored  eggs,  which  she  had  dj'ed 
to  please  the  children,  stood  on  the  kitchen 
table,  representing  a  portion  of  her  morn- 
ing's labor  and  a  few  ribbons  which  she 
had  dipped  in  the  dye  left  over,  dangled  on 
the  clothes  line. 

Mrs.  Jackson  thought  they  would  come  m 
handy  for  Mary  Ellen,  and  that  no  one 
would  think  they    were  old.     She   walked 


uneasily  to  the  kitchen  door  and  looked 
anxiously  toward  the  front  gate.  The 
sleeves  of  her  blue  cotton  gown  were  rolled 
up  to  her  elbows  revealing  her  muscular 
arms.  Her  face  was  furrowed  with  wrink- 
les which  traced  their  origin  to  her  contin- 
ual complaining  of  hard  times.  In  some 
instances  Mrs.  Jackson  could  scarcely  be 
blamed  for  her  mercenary  qualities.  Close 
contact  with  a  cruel  world  in  the  struggle 
of  existence  in  her  younger  days,  had 
robbed  her  of  sentiment  and  left  her  with 
a  firm,  grim  expression  of  countenance. 
She  did  her  duty  by  her  husband  and 
children,  and  believed  that  to  be  all  that 
was  required  of  her  and  stood  steadfast  in 
the   belief.     As   she  stepped  back  to   the 
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stove  and  raised  a  brown  doughnut  from 
the  kettle  of  grease  with  a  long  fork,  Henry 
Clay  Jackson  and  Johnnie  Sprague,  a 
neighbor  boy,  came  bounding  into  the 
room.  When  Henry  Clay  beheld  the 
doughnuts  and  eggs,  his  eyes  grew  large  in 
anticipation  of  the  great  treat  in  store. 

"Ain't  them  booties,  maw,"  he  said 
cautiously;  for  he  knew  he  would  not  dare 
touch  them,  for  his  mother  had  eyes  in  the 
back  of  her  head,  so  he  only  looked  and 
longed. 

"Yes,  them  are  booties,  Henry  Clay 
Jackson.  There's  all  your  el'mentr'y  col- 
ors and  your  maw's  worked  hard  enough 
to  get  'em  for  you." 

"What's  el'ment'ry  mean,  maw?"  ques- 
tioned Henry  Clay  showing  a  sudden 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  desire  to  be 
sociable. 

"Why  el'ment'ry  colors  you  learn  at 
school.  Now  don't  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions." 

"Rabbits  don't  lay  colored  eggs  for  us, 
do  they,  maw?"  continued  Henry  Clay. 
Mrs.  Jackson  was  putting  the  last  dough- 
nut in  the  colander.  It  was  so  rich  that 
it  had  burst  open,  and  Johnny  Sprague 
said  it  was  happy  because  it  was  Easter. 

"No,  raljbits  don't  lay  colored  eggs, 
Henry  Clay.  It's  all  nonsense  to  fill  chil- 
dren's heads  with  such  tom-foolery.  Your 
maws  colors  'era  for  you.  There  ain't  no 
Santa  Claus  at  Christmas,  either.  All  you 
children  gets,  your  maws  and  paws  gives 
you,  and  the  sooner  you  get  the  other  ideas 
out  of  your  heads  the  better." 

Johnnie  Sprague  looked  askance.  His 
mother  still  held  him  in  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  real  Santa  Clause  and  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  contradiction  when  Mary 
KUen  Jackson  came  in  the  kitchen  door, 
tired  and  excited. 

"Well,  Mary  Ellen,  where  have  you  bin 
that's  kept  you  so  long?  I've  worked  that 
hard,  I'm  tired  to  death.  Swept  the  par- 
lor and  filled  the   liangin'   lamp   and    pol- 


ished the  pendants  till  they  shine  like  cut 
glass.  Washed  the  winders,  mended 
stockin's  and  heaven  knows  what  I  ain't 
done.  Eliza  has  set  in  the  bay-winder  and 
never  once  offered  to  help.  She  sews  on 
that  shirt  waist  and  hums  "In  the  Gloam- 
in' "  till  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  at  a 
funeral  or  a  camp  meetin',  Lord,  when  we 
hev  our  house  by  ourselves  again,  it  will 
be  a  blessin'." 

Mrs.  Jackson  having  relieved  her  mind 
at  the  irony  of  fate,  sat  down  to  hear  what 
Mary  Ellen  had  to  say  about  her  new 
Easter  hat.  She  always  called  her  chil- 
dren by  their  Christian  names,  partly  from 
habit  and  partly  because  her  mother  had 
done  so.  But  her  mother  was  now  dead 
and  had  become  the  pattern  of  all  moth" 
ers,  as  parents  have  a  mysterous  way  of 
doing,  when  they  are  dead. 

Meanwhile  Henry  Clay  sneaked  a  couple 
of  doughnuts  off  the  table  when  his  moth- 
er was  not  looking,  and  he  and  Johnny 
Sprague  walked  demurely  out  the  kitchen 
door  to  play  keeps  in  the  back  yard.  But 
they  found  wonderful  attraction  behind 
the  wood  house  for  about  five  minutes  and 
when  they  again  made  their  appearance, 
Henry  Clay's  pockets  did  not  bulge  out  so 
prominently. 

"Now,  about  your  hat,  Mary  Ellen,  how 
much  will  it  cost?" 

"Four  dollars,  maw.  Mrs.  Tulliver  said 
she  could  leave  off  the  violets  and  make  It 
three  and  a  half,  but  it  will  take  all  my 
egg  money  just  for  one  thing." 

Mrs.  Tulliver  was  the  town  milliner  and 
carried  all  the  latest  styles  in  fashionable 
French  millinery;  so  read  the  sign  reposing 
on  a  bed  of  roses  and  violets  in  the  win- 
dow. The  bell  over  the  shop  door  had 
kept  up  a  continual  ring  all  day.  Satur- 
day always  brought  trade  from  the  coun- 
try people,  and  everybodv  who  could 
afford  it  was  going  to  buy  a  new  hat  for 
Easter. 

While    Mrs.    Jackson    did     not    iro    out 
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much  herself,  Mary  Ellen  did.  She  was 
old  enough  to  ''keep  company,"  and 
her  mother  liked  to  see  her  have  the 
best. 

"Well,  that  seems  a  steep  price,  Mary 
Ellen,  but  you  must  hev  it.  I  couldn't 
stand  to  see  them  Lawrence  girls  look 
smarter  than  you  on  Easter  Sunday."  To 
Mrs.  Jackson,  narrowed  down  by  the  tread- 
mill of  domestic  duties,  Easter  had  no 
deeper  significance  than  a  vision  of  gaudy 
hats,  new  shoes,  colored  eggs,  the  Doxol- 
ogy  and  a  large  dinner. 

She  and  Mary  Ellen  had  been  saving  the 
money  from  the  eggs  they  had  sold  and 
Mary  Ellen  was  to  buy  a  hat  with  her 
money,  and  Mrs.  Jackson  had  her  heart 
set  on  an  album  for  photographs  which 
had  grown  yellow  lying  in  a  pasteboard  box 
under  the  parlor  table.  She  had  always 
wanted  one,  and  now  she  was  going  to 
spend  her  egg  money  for  the  coveted 
treasure. 

"Yes,  Mary  Ellen,  its  no  more  than 
right  that  you  should  have  it.  You  ought 
to  do  what  you  please  with  your  money. 
Yours  is  yours;  mine's  mine,  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  buy  an  album." 

"But  maw,"  meekly  answered  Mary 
Ellen,  "I  don't  want  the  hat  at  all. 
The  minister  down  at  the  mission  says  we 
must  make  some  sacrifice  during  Lent,  so 
as  to  make  Easter  a  season  of  gladness.  I 
haven't  given  up  anything  this  year.  Last 
year  I  gave  up  eating  butter,  the  year  be- 
fore, candy  and  put  some  pennies  in  my 
Lenten  box  besides,  and — "  she  paused, 
"the  minister  says  that  charity  begins  at 
home." 

Mrs.  Jackson  folded  her  arms  and  looked 
at  Mary  Ellen  in  surprise. 

"Now  what  foolish  idee  hev  you  got  in 
your  head,  Mary  Ellen?  I  reckon  you 
want  to  give  up  your  egg  money  to  the 
minister  so  his  wife  can  hev  a  new  hat.  If 
we  all  waited  for  the  Lord  to  provide  for 
us,  I'm  a  thinkin'  we'd  starve.      Get  the 


dollar  first  Mary  Ellen  and  depend  on  the 
Lord  afterwards." 

"No,  maw,"  ventured  Mary  Ellen  in  a 
diplomatic  tone  of  voice.  Years  of  exper- 
ience had  taught  Mary  Ellen  to  meet  her 
mother  on  smooth  ground  in  case  of  argu- 
ment. 

"Them  doughnuts  do  look  nice,  maw," 
she  said  kindly. 

"Yes,"  answered  her  mother,  viewing 
her  culinary  skill  with  a  look  of  pride."  I 
thought  we'd  hev  'em  for  breakfast  with 
some  of  that  new  food  drink  that  makes 
red  muscles  in  the  blood." 

"Corpuscles,  maw,"  corrected  Mary 
Ellen. 

Mrs.  Jackson's  face  flushed  from  the  con. 
sciousness  of  her  error,  but  she  answered 
bravely,  "Well,  its  hard  to  tell  how  much 
smarter  you'll  git  than  your  maw  if  you  go 
to  that  mission  school  much  longer." 

Mary  Ellen  choked  down  a  dry  sob  at 
the  unmerited  reproof  of  her  mother,  but 
she  had  grown  used  to  them  and  kept  sil- 
ence. "I'll  dust  the  organ,  maw,  while 
you  get  supper,  and  then  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'm  going  to  do  with  my  money." 

Mary  Ellen's  freckled  face  beamed  with 
kindly  honesty  as  she  took  the  feather 
duster  and  started  for  the  parlor.  She 
stopped  in  the  sitting  room  to  speak  to 
Aunt  Eliza  who  was  engaged  sewing  but- 
tons on  a  shirt  waist.  Eliza  was  Mr.  Jack- 
son's sister,  and  was  looked  upon  as  an 
object  of  charity  by  his  wife.  But  Eliza 
could  not  help  that.  The  fates  sometimes 
place  one  in  strange  circumstances  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

She  made  shirtwaists  for  fifty  cents 
apiece  while  the  more  fashionable  dress- 
makers charged  seventy-five  and  the  com- 
petition in  price  favored  her  by  giving  her 
the  largest  portion  of  work  during  busy 
seasons. 

Her  face  was  small  and  pinched  like  one 
who  yearns  for  affection,  and  she  brushed 
her  hair  straight  back,  as  though  it  would 
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be  a  crime   to   allow  one  lock  to  fall  from 
its  place. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  she  had 
taken  a  pride  in  arranging  the  bronn 
tresses  coquettishly  in  colonial  curls,  and 
in  crossing  her  feet  in  a  pretty,  graceful 
fashion  a  short  distance  from  beneath  her 
skirt. 

But  that  was  when  .Jim  Morgan  courted 
her,  and  before  the  home  was  swallowed 
up  in  flames  and  her  parents  had  died. 
And  now  Jim  Morgan  was  dead.  Killed 
in  a  snowslide,  and  she  only  had  the  mem- 
ory of  tranquil  twilight  evenings,  when 
they  used  to  sit  on  the  front  porch  and 
sing  "In  the  Gloaming,"  while  her  parents 
listened  and  smiled  approvingly. 

Now  Eliza  kept  her  feet  under  her  dress 
and  wore  a  pair  of  shoes  three  years.  No 
■one  ever  noticed  that  Eliza  was  sacrificing. 
If  she  did  a  kindly  act  Mrs.  Jackson  con- 
sidered it  more  than  paid  for,  and  her 
brother  never  noticed  women's  shoes. 
Mary  Ellen  had  known  a  long  time  that 
Aunt  Eliza  needed  shoes.  In  the  depths 
•of  her  heart  she  really  wanted  to  be  good  and 
get  them-without  asking  anyone's  opinion, 
but  she  dreaded  her  mother's  disap- 
proval. 

After  supper  was  over   and    the    dishes 

•cleared  away,   Mrs.   Jackson  went  out  into 

the   yard  and  surveyed  her  Hower  garden, 

in  which  blossomed  abundantly  the  sweet 

)ld-fashioned  flowers  of  our  grandmothers. 

There  grew  the  blue  larkspur  and  fragrant 

mint,    bleeding    hearts    and  peonies.       In 

one   corner   stately   hollyhocks   looked    in 

•disdain    upon    the    jealous   marigold    and 

■coxcomb.       A    lazy    little    breeze    lightly 

stirred  the   honeysuckle  vine    which    grew 

around     the    stump    of  a    tree.     A    robin 

•perched  on    the  slender   l:iran(-li  of  a  peach 

tree,  chirped  for  rain. 

She  stooped  and  placed  sticks  arou,.d 
the  tender  shoots  of  the  bleeding  hearts 
And  peonies,  so  that  the  (thickens  would  not 
scratch  them   up.     She    knew    from    Mary 


Pollen's  demeanor  that  something  unex- 
pected was  coming  and  she  covered  her 
confusion  in  the  twilight. 

"Maw,"  began  Mary  Ellen,  "you  know 
how  you  said  this  afternoon  that  I  ought 
to  spend  my  money  as  I  liked,  so  long  as 
it  is  mine.  Well,  maw,  I  don't  need  a 
new  hat.  My  last  summer  one  is  good 
enough,  and  Aunt  Eliza  needs  a  pair  of 
shoes.  No  one  ever  gives  her  anything, 
and  I'm  going  to  give  her  a  little  pleasure 
and  make  my  Easter  a  real  Easter  and  feel 
happy." 

"You're  just  like  your  paw,  Mary  Ellen. 
Give  your  last  nickel  away  if  anybody 
wanted  it,  and  if  you  set  your  head  on 
doin'  anything,  its  no  use  to  argue.  But 
Eliza  ain't  so  much  to  be  pitied;  ain't  we 
give  her  her  keep  for  ten  years  and  kept 
her  out  of  the  poor  house?" 

Mary  Ellen  winced  as  she  recalled  the 
timid  figure  of  Aunt  Eliza  at  the  table  and 
her  embarrassed  manner  when  she  partook 
of  her  food,  under  her  mother's  eagle 
eye. 

"It  is  my  heart  that  is  set  this  time, 
maw,  but  I  wanted  to  tell  you  first." 

Mrs.  Jackson  followed  Mary  Ellen  to  the 
gate  and  said,  "You'd  better  get  a  pair  of 
side  laces  at  Brown's  as  they  are  selling 
them  cheap  and  Eliza  will  think  as  much 
of  them  as  if  they  were  them  high- heeled 
ones  they  are  wearing  now,  and  call  Louis 
Fifteenth." 

After  breakfast  Sunday  morning,  Mary 
Ellen  and  Henry  Clay  dressed  for  Sunday 
School.  Mary  Ellen's  petticoats  were 
starched  stil!  and  her  skirt  stuck  out  smart 
and  .stylish.  She  wore  her  old  hat  and 
felt  happj'  when  she  saw  the  Lawrence 
girls  wearing  new  ones.  Mrs.  .larkson  did 
not  go  to  church,  but  Eliza  did.  She  was 
l)r()ud  of  iicr  n(!W  slioes,  and  her  mind  was 
full  of  nicniories  of  old  times,  wlicn  .lim 
Morgan  uscil  to  bring  her  home  from 
church    and     carry    her    parasol.       Aunt 
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Eliza's  love  affair  had  changed  the  light- 
hearted,  care-free  girl  into  a  little  woman 
prematurely  old. 

"I'll  stay  at  home  and  fry  the  chicken 
and  boil  the  cabbage  for  dinner,"  said 
Mrs.  Jackson,  "and  paw  and  I'll  read  the 
Bible." 

The  lines  about  her  mouth  had  softened 
somewhat.  She  was  thinking  of  her  girl- 
hood days  and  the  home  of  her  youth. 
Perhaps  she  was  a  little  severe  on  Eliza, 
but  then — she  could  find  no  excuse  for  her- 
self and  began  to  set  the  table.  When 
dinner  was  cooked  she  watched  for  the 
folks  to  come  home  from  church  and  was 
surprised  to  see  a  strange  gentleman  with 
Eliza.  In  her  eagerness  to  know  who  he 
was,  she  opened  the  front  door  as  they 
walked  up  the  path. 

"Sister  Ann,"  said  Eliza,  her  face  an 
illumination  of  light,  "this  is  indeed  the 
Resurrection  for  a  miracle  has  happened 
and  here  is  Jim  Morgan  as  sure  as  I'm 
Eliza,"  and  the  explanations  and  hand- 
shakings were  mingled  with  smiles  of  wel- 
come. 

Jim  Morgan  had  not  died  as  reports 
stated,  but  was  seriously  injured  instead. 
After  lying  ill  in  a  hospital  for  some  time 
he  recovered,  had  made  a  small  fortune 
and  come  back  for  Eliza  whose  patient 
face  filled  his  dreams. 

They  discussed  old  times  till  day  waned. 
When  Mary  Ellen  put  away  the  supper 
dishes,  her   mother  exclaimed,  "Law  me. 


who'd  a  thought  it?  I  wonder  now  if  they'll 
git  married?  Mother  always  said  they 
would,  but  I'd  bite  my  tongue  out  before 
I'd  ask  'em  or  seem  concerned.  Why 
Mary  Ellen,  if  they  do,  if  they  do,  Mary 
Ellen,  we'll  go  visit  'em,"  and  in  her  trans- 
port of  enthusiasm,  Mrs.  Jackson  was  trav- 
eling in  a  railroad  train  to  parts  unknown. 

"We'll  go  to  bed  early,  Mary  Ellen,  and 
let  Jim  and  Eliza  court,"  and  as  they 
started  up  the  stairs  with  Henry  Clay 
closely  following,  she  stepped  back  and 
called  to  Eliza  on  the  porch. 

"Light  the  hanging  lamp  in  the  parlor, 
Eliza,  and  show  Jim  the  likenesses  and 
the  sea-shells." 

When  Mary  Ellen  fell  into  the  first 
tired  slumber,  she  was  disturbed  by  her 
mother  sitting  on  the  bedside  saying: 

"Mary  Ellen  are  you  awake?" 

"Not  quite,  maw,  almost." 

"Mary  Ellen,  honey."  whispered  her 
mother  huskily. 

At  the  sound  of  a  term  of  endearment, 
Mary  Ellen  was  wide  awake. 

"I'm  awake  now,  maw." 

"Well,  I  just  came  in  to  tell  you  that  I 
ain't  going  to  buy  an  album  with  my  egg 
money  and  you  ain't  going  to  lose  your  hat 
either,  for  I'm  going  to  buy  you  a  white 
chiffon  one  with  streamers  down  the 
back,"  and  for  the  first  time  in  years  Mary 
Ellen  felt  the  caressing  touch  of  her  moth- 
er's hand  and  a  tender  good  night  kiss. 

Dolores  Wafts. 
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XI. 


My  Dear  Son:  — 

I  am  anxious  to  explain  to  you  in  this 
letter  that  what  you  get  out  of  books  should 
make  you  not  only  an  intelligent  man  but 
a  good  man.  Sometimes  boys  get  the  very 
foolish  idea  into  their  heads  that  it  is  so 
much   better  to   be  smart  than  it  is  to   be 


good.  I  have  even  known  boys  to  ridicule 
a  bojr  because  he  was  considered  especiallj- 
good,  because  he  took  no  pleasure  in  doing 
those  foolish  and  mischievous  things  that 
many  boys  think  smart. 

I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  be  a  happj' 
man.  Now  there  can  be  no  real  happiness 
without  goodness;   and  it  makes   no  differ- 
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ence  how  much  history  j'ou  may  know, 
how  much  science  or  general  Hterature  you 
love,  you  cannot  be  truly  happy  if  you  do 
not  have  the  love  of  God  in  your  heart. 
Now  it  helps  boys  to  love  God,  to  feel  that 
they  are  somewhat  acquainted  with  Him 
and  that  He  also  knows  them.  Nowhere 
can  you  learn  to  know  (_Tod  so  well  as  from 
the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  other 
standard  works  of  the  Church.  I  want  to 
tell  you  something  about  these  books  and 
how  to  read  them. 

The  Bible  is  not  a  book  that  you  should 
take  up  and  read  through  from  beginning 
to  end.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Bible 
was  even  written  in  the  order  in  which  the 
books  there  are  given,  neither  do  all  the 
books  of  the  Bible  treat  upon  the  same 
subject,  nor  does  the  Bible  begin  with  the 
easiest  subjects  and  end  with  the  most  dif- 
ficult. Indeed,  the  first  part  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  contains  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult subjects  to  understand  in  all  the  Old 
Testament.  My  idea  is  that  you  should 
read  the  Old  Testament  in  parts.  I  think 
a  very  excellent  place  to  begin  to  read  the 
book  is  the  story  of  Abraham;  then  I  should 
read  the  story  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and 
especially  that  beautiful  and  perhaps  un- 
paralleled story  of  .Joseph.  The  life  of 
Moses  is  excellent  reading  and  it  might  be 
followed  by  a  boy  with  the  life  of  Samuel. 
The  Book  of  Job  is  a  very  beautiful  book 
and  it  is  not  too  dillicult  for  a  boy  to  un- 
derstand, besides  it  teaches  some  beautiful 
lessons  that  a  hoy  ought  to  learn  as  early 
in  life  as  possible.  The  Book  of  Daniel  is 
another  one  that  contains  things  that  are 
very  inspiring  and  which  make  a  young 
boy  feel  as  though  he  wanted  to  be  a 
champion  of  the  right. 

After  these  subjects  have  been  read  in 
the  Old  Testament,  there  is  the  story  of 
Christ's  life,  the  most  beautiful  story  ever 
told.  I  do  not  think  T  should  begin  the 
New  Testament  with  Matthew  which  is  the 
first  book.     I  believe  it  would  be  better  to 


begin  with  Luke  who  is  really  a  better  his- 
torian and  a  better  writer  than  either  Mat- 
thew or  Mark,  besides  his  style  of  writing 
I  think  to  be  easier  for  a  boy.  After  that 
you  might  take  up  Mark  and  then  Matthew. 
The  historical  relations  are  perhaps  set 
forth  better  in  St.  John  than  by  anj'  of  the 
other  Evangelists,  but  St.  John  is  a  more 
difficult  book  to  read.  It  contains  more 
of  the  difficult  problems  in  the  life  of  Christ 
than  any  of  the  other  books.  After  you 
have  read  John,  you  may  read  the  Acts, 
and  while  reading  the  Book  of  Acts,  read 
some  of  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  which  will 
help  you  to  understand  better  his  life. 

The  book,  however,  that  has,  in  mj^ 
judgment,  the  most  remarkable  influence 
upon  the  religious  life  of  a  boy  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  is  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  You  will  be  convinced  as  you 
read  it  that  it  is  an  inspired  volume  and  it 
will  ati'ect  very  greatly  your  feelings.  You 
will  see  in  that  book  most  perfectly  por- 
trayed the  rewards  for  good  conduct  and 
the  evil  consequences  of  bad  conduct. 
Cause  and  effect  are  more  perfectly  traced 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon  than  in  any  other 
book  I  know  of,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
man's  relation  to  God.  I  think  it  would 
help  you  very  greatly  in  reading  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  which  is  a  very  large  book,  if 
you  first  read  Reynolds'  Story  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  It  is  a  small  book  and  will 
make  the  Book  of  Mormon  much  easier 
and  much  more  entertaining. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
literature  of  religious  books,  especially  of 
the  Bible.  You  really  cannot  understand 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  things  written 
by  the  poets  and  the  prose  writers  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  Hil)le.  The  Hil)le  itself 
contains  many  books  whose  literature  is 
truly  sublime.  They  are  well  worth  read- 
ing for  their  literary  merit. 

In  our  modern  Church  history,  you  ought 
to  know  something  of  the  liyes  of  our  lead- 
ers, Joseph  Smith,  Hyrum  Smitii,  Brigham 
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Youno;,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Jedediah  M. 
Grant,  John  Taylor,  and  others.  Perhaps  the 
best  collection  of  the  biographies  of  these 
men  is  contained  in  a  book  written  by  Elder 
M.F.Cowley  called  Prophets  and  Patriarchs. 
The  little  books  called  the  Faith  Promoting 
Series  will  help  you  very  greatly.  They 
contain  some  of  the  best  chapters  in  our 
Church  history. 

A  man  is  very  onesided  who  does  not 
have  faith  as  well  as  facts,  and  so  I  think 
you  should  read  the  religious  books  which 
I  have  mentioned  while  you  are  reading 


books  of  general  literature.  Religious  books 
will  do  more  to  make  you  an  upright  cit- 
izen, a  trusted  man  in  the  community  where 
you  'ive,  and  a  more  lovable  neighbor  than 
history  or  travel  or  science.  Religious 
books  will  prepare  you  for  a  mission  which 
ought  to  be  the  ambition  of  every  boy;  and 
when  you  are  called  on  a  mission,  if  j'ou  are 
ever  worthy  of  such  confidence,  the  good 
things  you  have  learned  from  books  will 
help  you  to  teach  others  what  to  do  and  how 
to   live. 


SELECTED  POEMS. 

THE  PROMISED  LAND. 


So  we  sailed  and  sailed  o'er  stormy  seas,  till  we 

came  ti)  a  pleasant  land, 
Where   forever  were  peace  and  happiness,  and 

plenty  was  on  each  hand. 
And  no  man  wronged  his  brother  there,  for  no 

man  counted  it  gain 
To  live  by  the  sweat  of  another's  brow,  or  to  joy 

at  another's  pain. 

And  the  strong   man  there  was  a  kindly  man, 

and  aided  the  one  who  was  weak. 
And    for  those  who  were    simple  and  trusting 

men  their  wiser  brothers  would  speak; 
And  creed,  or  color,  or  land, 'or  birth,  caused  no 

man  to  hate  another. 
For  the  same  red  blood  filled  each  man's  veins, 

and  every  man  was  a  brother. 
*  *  *  * 

And  the  old  man  there  was  a   blessed   man,  for 

toilless  he  wanted  nought. 
And  vice  and  toil   on  the  little  ones  no    longer 

their  ruin  wrought; 
And  the  feeble  in  body  and  mind  had  there  no 

longer  a  care  for  bread. 
For  out  of   the  plenty  that  was   for  all,  'twas 

theirs  the  first  to  be  fed. 

And  oh!  but  that   land   was  a   happy  land  for 

those  who  were  sisters  of  men, 
For  them  was  no  rude  and  unseemly  toil,  infield 

or  in  sweater's  den; 
They  pawned  not  body  and  soul   for  bread,  for 

woman  felt  woman's  shame. 
And  dearer  than  life  to  the  strong  man  was  the 

good  of  his  sister's  name. 


And   the   fields    were   yellow    with    harvesting 

where  every  man  might  reap. 
And  the  fishful  rivers  went  singing  down  thro' 

the  land'to  the  mighty  deep, 
And  the  mountains  were  clothed  with  forests, 

and  the  orchards  were  ripe  with  fruit, 
And  the  breath  of  the  kine  like  incense  arose  in 

the  meadows  still  green  afoot. 

*  -X-  *  * 

\nd  peace  was  forever  in  that  fair  land,  for  no 

one  envied  his  mate, 
And  no  man's  treasures,  where    all  were  rich, 

woke  his  brother's  sleeping  hate, 
And  the  kingdom  that  Christ  had  promised  was 

now  for  all  men  to  see. 
And  the  name  of  that  happy  kingdom  was,  "The 

land  of  the  soon  to  be." 

Front  "In  the  Promised  Land." 

A  DIAMOND  IN  THE  ROUGH. 

Oh,  a  diamond  in  the  rough 

Is  a  diamond  sure  enough; 

And  before  it  ever  sparkled 

It  was  made  of  diamond  stuff. 

Of  course  someone  had  to  find  it. 

Or  it  never  would  be  found; 

Then  someone  had  to  grind  it, 

Or  it  never  would  be  ground; 

But  when  it's  found, 

And  when  it's  ground. 

And  when  it's  burnished  bright. 

That  diamond  is  everlastingly 

Giving  out  its  light. 

Oh,  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School, 

Don't  say  you've  done  enough; 

For  it  may  be  your  roughest  boy 

Is  a  diamond  in  the  rough.         Selected. 


NDERsay^TEN 


FIFTH  SUNDAY.  JUNE  29th,   1906. 

1.  Song — ^elected. 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Fingerj"  Greeting. 

5.  Morning  Talk. 

The  days  are  so  warm  now  we  cannot 
run  out  and  play  as  we  did  earlier  in  the 
summer.  Many  people  are  going  away 
into  the  mountains  where  it  is  cool,  to 
rest.  Our  fathers  sometimes  can  leave 
their  work  and  go  away,  so  we  get  many 
things  ready  for  a  stay  in  the  canyon.  Do 
any  of  you  little  children  ever  go  with  your 
parents  for  a  rest  in  the  mountains?  (Let 
the  children  tell  of  their  trips.)  Some  peo- 
ple cannot  go  away,  they  stay  at  home  to 
look  after  the  garden,  the  farm,  or  the  cat- 
tle; but  even  if  people  cannot  go  away, 
they  can  have  a  very  pleasant  time  at 
home.  We  have  many  picnic  parties  to 
the  parks,  groves,  canyons  and  resorts,  and 
we  can  do  many  things  to  be  happy  at 
home  in  the  summer. 

(It  would  be  very  nice  for  the  teachers 
to  have  a  little  kindergarten  picnic,  having 
all  of  her  class  go  to  some  pleasant  place 
for  an  afternoon.  There  are  many  little 
games  to  play  and  many  surprises  to  have 
for  the  children.  You  could  have  a  fruit 
or  flower  hunt,  hiding  away  some  peaches, 
pears,  or  what  you  wish  in  the  grass,  and 
letting  the  children  find  them.  You  could 
play  out  many  of  your  songs  and  stories. 
These  little  parties  always  make  a  greater 
bond  of  love  and  sympathy  between  teach- 
er and   children.) 

6.  Review  the  story  of  the  Pioneers  com- 
ing here;  how  they  traveled;  how  hard  and 
long  the  journey  was,  etc..  etc.     You  can 


then    relate    this    incident    of     President 
Young: 

When  the  people  who  first  came  here  to 
Utah  left  their  homes  in  Nauvoo  they  did 
not  know  where  they  were  going.  President 
Young  knew,    for  God   had  shown  him  a 
picture  in  a  dream  and  told  him  to  travel 
on  until  he  came  to  the   place  he    saw  in 
this  dream.     Many,  many  days  the   Pion- 
eers traveled  in  their  wagons,  until  some 
of  them  were  very  tired  and  sick.     Two  or 
three  times  they  passed  other  people  who 
were  traveling  along,  and  one  time   they 
met    some   trappers    who    had    been   out 
hunting    animals     on    the    plains.       The 
trappers  spoke  to  the  Pioneers  and  asked 
where  they  were  going?      President  Young 
told  them  he  was    going  to   a   place  that 
God   had    shown    to   him;  and   they   told 
President  Young  he    had   better  travel  up 
toward  the  northwest,  where  everthing  was 
lovely,  instead  of  going  on  out  west,  where 
there    was  nothing    but   sagebrush.       But 
the  President  said,  "No,   we  will  go  on  to 
the    land  of-  promise."     So  on  they  trav- 
eled for  a  long  time.     Some  of  the  people 
felt  badly  too,  for  they  thought  they  would 
never  get  to  the  place,  and  they  wanted  to 
stop,  but    President  Young  said,  "No,  we 
must  go  on." 

One  day  they  had  driven  through  a  can- 
yon, and  as  they  came  out  of  it  the  wag- 
ons all  stopped  to  rest,  and  President 
Young,  who  had  been  very  sick,  sat  up 
and  looked  out  over  the  land  beyond  the 
canyon.  And  h(^  was  so  glad,  for  he  knew 
that  was  the  place  where  they  were  to  stop 
and  pitch  their  tents,  for  it  was  just  as  the 
dream  had  been. 

When  be  told  the  other  tired  travelers 
that  they  would  stop  there,  that  it  was  the 
land   that  God    bad  given   them,  everyone 
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was  so  glad  and  happy,  and  everyone  too 
was  very  glad  President  Young  had  obeyed 
God's  will  and  not  done  as  some  had 
wished,  gone  another  way  or  returned  to 
Nauvoo. 

7.  Rest  Exercise. 

Select  one  or  two  short  ones,  also  sing 
some  songs. 

Here  is  a  little  finger  play;  one  hand 
can  be  the  stump,  while  the  fingers  of  the 
other  hand  can  be  the  frogs: 

Five  little  frogs  sitting  on  a  stump, 
The  first  one  said,  "Now  let's  all  jump." 
Thesecond  onesaid,  "Are  you  all  in  a  row?" 
The  third  one  said,  "Here's  the  hne  to  toe." 
The  fourth  onesaid,  "Do    hurry!     You're 

slow." 
The  fifth  one  said,  "Get  ready,  set,  go!" 
And  down  they  all  splashed  in  the  water  be- 
low. 

8.  Story     Selected. 
5.  Children's  Period. 

Verj'  often  children  like  to  bring  pictures 
and  other  things  to  Sunday  School;  this 
gives  a  nice  time  for  you  to  show  any 
pictures  you  might  have.  Encourage  the 
children  to  bring  any  small  picture  they 
can  that  will  help  to  decorate  the  room. 
10    Closing  Exercises. 

FIRST  SUNDAY,  AUGUST  5TH,   1906. 
I      Song,  Sunshine  Song. 

2.  Hymn.     Choose. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song,  "The  Pigeon  House  " 

5.  Morning  Talk. 

See  morning  talk.  Juvenile  July  15, 
1905, page  439, for  suggestions.  The  work  of 
the  warm,  summer  sun,  and  of  the  sum- 
mer showers.  What  do  they  do  for  the 
vegetables  and  fruits? 

6.  Story. 

There  once  lived  an  old  man  whose 
name  was  Time,  and  he  had  four  children. 


two  boys  and  two  girls.  The  boys'  names 
were  Winter  and  Autumn,  and  the  girls' 
names  were  Spring  and  Summer. 

Now  Father  Time  was  very  fond  of  his 
boys  and  girls,  and  he  was  always  doing 
something  to  make  them  happy;  but  he 
believed  that  it  was  best  for  children  to 
have  some  work  to  do,  and  not  to  play  all 
the  time.  So  he  told  Winter,  who  was  the 
oldest,  that  he  should  expect  him  to  look 
after  the  snow  and  the  ice,  North  Wind 
and  Jack  Frost.  Winter  was  delighted 
with  his  work  for  he  was  very  fond  of  the 
snow,  and  North  Wind  and  Jack  Frost 
were  particular  friends  of  his;  and  many  a 
merry  time  these  three  had  together  after 
their  work  was  done.  One  of  the  things 
that  they  loved  very  much  to  do  was  to 
freeze  over  the  rivers  and  ponds,  so  that 
the  girls  and  boys  might  have  skating. 

Summer,  Winter's  eldest  sister,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do,  for  she  had  all  the 
flowers  and  vegetables  and  fruits  to  care 
for;  but  it  w  is  a  pleasure  for  her  to  care  for 
them,  because  she  loved  them  so  much. 
She  would  coax  the  sun  to  shine  and  the 
rain  to  fall  softly  upon  them  and  while 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  did  their  very 
best  to  grow  and  ripsn  the  flowers  lifted 
their  heads,  and  when  the  morning  breeze 
passed  them  by  they  would  give  him  their 
very  sweetest  perfume,  which  was  their 
way  of  saying  "Thank  you." 

Spring  was  the  baby  sister,  and  every- 
body loved  her  very  much,  because  she 
was  always  so  happy  and  glad. 

One  day  Father  Time  told  Spring  that 
she  might  take  care  of  the  little  seeds  that 
were  lying  fast  asleep  in  the  around,  and 
the  buds  on  the  trees.  Then  Spring  was 
happy  indeed,  because  she  nad  been  afraid 
that  perhaps  Father  Time  might  think  she 
wasn't  old  enough  to  do  any  work,  and 
she  wanted  very  much  to  help.  So  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  do  the  best  she 
could,  and  she  sent  the  April  showers  to 
awaken  the  seeds   and   then  she   sent    the 
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sunbeams  to  help  them  to  come  to  the 
light. 

She  called  back  the  birds  and  awakened 
the  butterflies  and  bees,  then,  when  the 
trees  were  all  in  bloom,  everyone  said  that 
springtime  was  the  most  beautiful  time  of 
the  whole  year. 

Autumn,  the  youngest  brother,  was  a 
very  busy  fellow.  He  was  fond  of  bright 
colors,  and  sometimes  wore  a  scarlet  and 
yellow  Jacket.  His  work  wjis  to  help  the 
grain,  the  fruits  and  the  nuts  to  ripen,  for 
the  farmers  depended  on  him  for  their 
harvest,  so  he  said  to  himself,  I'll  do  the 
best  I  can,  and  "I'll  get  the  sun  to  help 
me."  The  sun  was  glad  to  help  Autumn, 
as  he  had  helped  the  others,  and  they 
worked  very  hard  together,  so  that  when 
the  harvest  time  was  over,  and  the  farmers 
had  filled  their  barns  with  grains  and 
fruits  they  found  that  they  had  enough  to 
last  them  until  Autumn  came  again. 

Father  Time  was  very  much  pleased 
with  his  children's  work.  They  all  did  so 
well  that  he  never  could  tell  which  one 
did  best. 


7-     Rest  exercise.     Choose. 

(In  warm  weather  children  grow  more 
restless  than  they  do  when  it  is  cool.  Rest 
exercises  should  be  given  to  rest  the  chil- 
dren after  they  have  been  "fitting  quietly. 
At  home,  well  children  are  never  still,  and 
it  is  a  great  trial  to  some  to  be  kept  sitting 
still  even  for  half  an  hour.  The  rest  per- 
iod should  never  be  noisy.  The  clapping 
of  hands,  stamping  of  feet,  or  any  other 
similar  exercise  should  be  given  in  such  a 
way  that  the  sounds  could  not  be  called 
noisy.  Never  allow  your  children  to  get 
the  upper  hand.  Reniember  that  it  is  the 
Sabbath  day  and  that  you  are  in  a  house 
of  worship.) 

8.  Bible  Story. 

Retell  the  story  of  Noah  and  the  Ark. — 
Juvenile,  November  15,  1905,  p.  691. 

9.  Children's  Period. 

10.  Practice  one  or    two  Songs. 

11.  Closing.    March  out. 


CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR. 


Oh,  yes!  many  castles  I've  biiilded 
With  turrets  high  up  in  the  air, 

And  together  with  loved  ones  and  kindred, 
For  a  time  I  have  dwelt  in  them  there. 

But  the  winds  of  adversity  shattered 
Each  castle,  soon  after  'twas  made; 

Yet  in  building,  I  learned  many  lessons, 
Which  all  time  from  my  soul  cannot  fade. 

When  my  castle  fell  down,  did  it  slacken 
My  zeal  for  the  building  of  more'? 

Oh,  no!  from  exiieiience  gathered 
I  buildedmore  strong  than  before. 

Experience  seemed  a  wise  teacher^ 
Mistakes  I  had  made  in  the  |iast 


Were  avoided  in  building  the  new  ones, 
And  I  built,  as  I  thought,  what  would  last. 

But  they  every  one  fell,  save  the  lirst  one; 

And  that  I  began  in  my  youth; 
And  under  the  growth  of  this  structure 

I  laid  the  foundation  of  Truth. 

This  one,  I  am  rather  slow  building; 

But  faith's  the  material  I  use, 
And  courage  Hope  gives  to  the  builder, 

Whose  efforts  are  weak,  thougli  profuse. 

Kach  year,  thdugh,    I  add  to  the  castle, 
And  hope,  wlien  my  life's  work  is  ilone, 

Complete  it  will  be  to  receive  me, 
When  elcniily's  crown  I  have  won. 

Iliitlii    ( 'nlrliliiir  ./(iixcn. 
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laUred  al  Post  Office,  Salt  Lake  City,  as  Second-Class  Matter. 

TO  ELDERS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

N  several  occasions  heretofore 
these  pages  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  dissemination  of 
counsel  and  suggestion  among 
our  missionary  Elders  in  ac- 
tive service.  The  purpose  of 
the  present  writing  has  particular  reference 
to  missionaries  in  the  field  in  relation  to 
the  Sunday  Schools  operating  within  their 
territory. 

In  accordance  with  directions  issuing 
from  the  General  Board  and  approved  by 
the  presiding  authorities  of  the  Church, 
and  as  a  direct  result  of  the  willing  and 
efficient  efforts  of  our  missionarj'  corps, 
Sunday  Schools  are  maintained  in  very 
many  branches   of  the   Church  in  practi- 


cally all  the  missions  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  larger  branch  organizations,  and 
particularly  near  headquarters  of  mission 
or  conference  districts,  generally  in  the 
larger  cities,  missionary  Elders  are  within 
ready  reach,  and  many  have  opportunity 
to  attend  regularly  the  Sunday  School  ses- 
sions. This  condition  is  doubtless  appre- 
ciated by  the  Elders  and  by  the  resident 
members  of  the  Church  interested  in  the 
Sunday  School  work. 

In  Sunday  Schools  situated  as  described, 
the  superintendeney  should  secure  all  the 
assistance  possible  from  the  elders  of  the 
district;  and  it  is  surely  a  part  of  the  mis- 
sionary's labor  to  actively  serve  the  Sun- 
day School  interests. 

Sunday  Schools  so  situated  as  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  missionary  brethren 
ought  to  rank  among  the  model  schools  of 
the  Church.  Elders  in  the  field  have  far 
greater  opportunity  for  study  and  prepar- 
ation than  have  their  busy  colleagues  at> 
home,  and  as  to  the  Sunday  School  lessons 
assigned  from  week  to  week — the  mission- 
aries ought  to  be  prepared  to  lead  in  the 
class  Work  at  a  moment's  notice. 

In  some  sections  of  the  mission  field  the 
elders  are  both  zealous  and  efficient  in  this 
phase  of  the  service  required  of  them.  Such 
favorable  conditions,  however,  are  by  no 
means  universal  in  the  mission  territory. 
Instances  have  been  brought  to  our  notice 
wherein  missioiiEiry  Elders  attending  the 
Sunday  School  of  the  branch  are  ranked 
among  the   least  efficient  of  the  members. 

With  ample  time  at  their  disposal,  neg- 
lect of  preparation  and  study  on  the  part 
of  the  missionary  Elders,  must  be  regarded 
as  evide.ice  of  serious  lack  of  the  necessary 
zeal  and  spirit  of  their  calling.     When  the 
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Elder  loses  interest  in  his  labor  his  useful- 
ness is  at  an  end.  An  unfailing  symptom 
of  waning  interest  and  diminishing  effic- 
iency is  sloth. 

Is  it  possilile  that  any  Elders  enrolled  as 
now  being  in  active  service  in  the  field  are 
afflicted  with  this  dread  disease?  Indolence 
and  half-hearted  service  are  soul-destroying 
afflictions,  and,  moreover,  they  are  as  in- 
fectious as  smallpox  or  yellow  fever. 

Presiding  officers  in  the  mission  fields 
will  do  well  to  be  ever  watchful  lest  the 
early  symptoms  of  the  insidious  disorder 
go  undetected  and  the  paralyzing  disease 
becomes  established  because  unopposed. 
Need  we  say  that  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
these  officers  will  be  effective  if  they  them- 
selves have  become  infected?  Example 
alone  can  make  precept  effective  as  a  re- 
medy for  slothfulness. 

Missionaries  stationed  within  a  Sunday 
School  district  ought  to  be  enrolled  on  the 
books  of  the  school.  As  members  of  such 
school  they  are  not  privileged  individuals 
to  which  the  rules  of  the  school  do  not 
apply;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  be  exemplars  and  worthy 
examples  of  efhciency  both  in  class  prep- 
aration and  in  deportment.  Of  course  all 
Elders  so  enrolled  ai'e  subject  to  assignment 
and  call  to  special  duty  by  their  presiding 
oflicers,  and  such  calls  take  precedence 
over  all  Sunday  School  duties;  but  while 
in  uninteirupted  attendance,  the  mission- 
ary Elder  is  failing  in  duty  if  he  be  other 
than  a  model  member  of  the  Sunday 
School.  Be  he  teacher  or  pupil  in  the 
class,  superintendent  or  member  only  in 
the  school  at  large,  of  him  the  most  dev- 
oted service  i'i  expected.  The  childi-en  of 
resident  parents  in  the  branch  look  upon 
the  Elder  from  Zion  as  a  man  superior  to 
men  in  general;  he  is  the  f)earcr  of  a  mes- 
sage from  heaven.  If  such  a  one  sliovvs 
lack  of  preparation  and  disjilays  inelliciency 
in  Sumlay  School  work,  the  faith  of  those 
who  look  to  him  for  guidance  may  suffer; 


and  the  careless  one  shall  not  escape  the 
results  of  unworthy  example. 

One  of  the  general  officers  of  our  Sunday 
School  organization  has  recently  returned 
from  an  extended  tour,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  visited  a  number  of  Sunday 
Schools  in  widely  separated  missions,  con- 
ferences, and  branches.  He  reports  with 
grateful  satisfaction  the  excellent  work  ob- 
served in  many  of  the  schools.  But  he  re- 
gretfully adds  that  in  other  places  evidence 
of  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  missionary 
Elders  is  manifest  with  the  inevitable  re- 
sults. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Elder  on 
his  mission  is  as  a  soldier  in  active  service. 
All  his  time,  his  talents  in  full,  his  un- 
divided effort  and  energy  are  required  as 
long  at  he  remains  in  the  field. 

Of  Sunday  Schools  having  missionaries 
enrolled  among  their  members  much  is 
expected. 

Jos.  F.  tSniitJi. 

AN  UNCHRISTIANLIKE  APOLOGY. 

Is  the  editorial  from  the  Independent, 
printed  in  this  issue,  the  editor  after  show- 
ing the  impropriety  of  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  upon  a  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  while  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity 
closes  with  the  following  sentence:  "We 
do  not  like  to  champion  the  Mormon 
Church,  which  we  despise  and  detest  as  a 
monstrous  delusion,  but  even  Mormons 
have  their  political  and  constitutional 
rights."  Such  apologetic  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  Mormonism  when  men  feci  the 
outrage  which  its  opponents  are  perpetrat- 
ing against  it  are  not  uncommon,  but  they 
disjilay  a  want  of  courageous  insistence  on 
fair  dealing,  as  though  one  ought  to  apol- 
ogize for  doing  right  or  sijcaking  the  truth 
when  it  may  do  justice  to  an  unpopular 
people.  The  words  of  the  writer  read  very 
much  like  tin-  word  "heresy"  in  the  middle 
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ages  when  those  practicing  "monstrous  de- 
lusions" were  beyond  the  pale  of  all  social 
and  religious  rights,  except  that  the  writer 
thinks  "even  Mormons"  have  their  political 
and  constitutional  rights. 

Does  he  who  wields  his  pen  in  defense 
of  the  political  and  constitutional  rights  of 
Mormons,  even  though  his  advocacy  of 
right  be  clouded  li>  an  ugly  apology,  really 
know  anything  about  the  Mormon  Church 
which  he  "despises?"  Does  he  realize 
that  it  affords  an  issue  which  all  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  world  has  fought  from  its 
first  appearance;  does  he  realize  that  it  has 
grown  year  by  year  through  persecution 
whicb  has  made  it  stronger;  does  he  realize 
that  the  attitude  toward  Mormonism  by  the 
class  of  Christians  to  which  he  claims  ad- 
herence has  been  one  of  hatred  expressed 
in  the  very  word  which  he  feels  compelled 
to  use — the  word  "despise" — in  order  to  be 
in  harmony  with  his  Christian  brethren  in 
their  general  attitude  toward  the  Latter-day 
Saints?  In  the  defense  which  he  puts  up 
against  the  clamorous  disregard  for  our 
constitutional  rights,  is  he  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  fact  that  he  himself  realizes 
that  in  at  least  one  respect  we  are  being 
persecuted? 

Men  who  defend  our  business  integrity 
do  so  to  protect  us  against  another  phase 
of  persecution.  Those  who  feel  the  in- 
justice of  the  accusations  which  impeach 
the  moral  home  life  of  the  people  defend 
us  against  the  calumny  of  our  persecutors. 
There  is  not  one  phase  of  Mormonism  that 
one  class  or  another  has  not  risen  to  the 
defense  of  because  of  the  persecution  which 
it  felt  we  were  enduring  at  the  hands  of 
malicious  slanderers.  The  fruits  of  Mor- 
monism are  good  notwithstanding  the  con- 
duct of  a  few  whose  actions  have  afforded 
excuses  for  its  enemies  to  cast  reproach 
upon  the  Church. 

If  the  writer  would  pause  a  moment  for 
reflection  after  his  manly  defense  against 
■  one  kind  of  persecution  heaped   upon   us. 


he  might  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
having  been  persecuted  in  one  respect,  we 
might  be  persecuted  in  others.  Having 
detected  a  church  against  which  there  is  a 
strong  and  vindictive  tendency  to  perse- 
cution by  its  religious  neighbors,  he  might 
detect  the  concluding  step  that  pere  ecution, 
being  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  there  is  in  Mormonism  at  least 
one  of  the  genuine  elements  of  Christianitj'. 
The  writer  of  the  editorial  in  the  Independ- 
ent must  realize  that  there  are  those  who 
"despise"  the  political  and  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  Mormons  as  much  as 
he  despises  other  rights  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

The  legal  conceptions  of  him  who  defends 
our  political  rights  in  the  accompanying 
article  are  so  clear  that  he  easily  detects 
the  fallacy  of  the  clamorous  appeals  to  de- 
prive us  of  those  rights.  If  he  read  the 
lessons  of  divine  history  contained  in  the 
Bible  as  clearly  as  he  reads  the  law,  he 
would  as  easily  detect  religious  blindness 
in  himself  as  he  detects  legal  blindness  in 
others.  His  apologies  for  defending  us  in 
our  political  rights  disclose  his  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  world  does  not  love  us, 
but  does  he  ever  stop  to  ask  the  question. 
Is  it  because  we  are  not  of  the  world? 
When  the  world  hated  Christ  and  His  dis- 
ciples, it  was  under  the  delusion  that  it 
had  reason  for  doing  so. 

Such  apologies  as  the  writer  uses  for 
speaking  a  good  word  in  behalf  of  a  per- 
secuted people  half  destroy  the  force  of  his 
argument  and  the  sincerity  of  his  inten- 
tions. No  doubt,  in  many  instances,  such 
apologies  are  rather  feigned  than  real,  since 
those  who  defend  an  unpopular  people  fear 
the  criticism  of  those  whose  good  wishes 
they  are  not  prepared  to  forfeit.  It  is  too 
bad  that  men  are  not  courageous  enough 
to  ward  off  an  unjust  and  cruel  blow  from 
those  who  are  sorely  afflicted  without  ad- 
ministering to  those  whom  they  defend  a 
blow  in   another  manner  that  is   just    as 
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heartless  and  cruel   as  the  one   they  depre- 
cate. 

It  is  true  the  Mormons,  as  the  writer 
says,  are  entitled  to  their  "political  and 
constitutional  rights;"  but  they  have  other 
rights,  and  one  of  them  is  that  they  be  not 
held  up  to  contempt,  hatred,  and  perse- 
cution of  the  world  by  such  unchristianlike 
words:  "We  do  not  like  to  champion  the 
Mormon  church,  which  we  despise  and  de- 
test as  a  monstrous  delusion."    Such  lang- 


uage may  have  been  used  bj'  the  writer 
with  due  legal  discrimination,  but  a  man 
of  his  intelligence  must  know  that  in  this 
world  of  ours  where  there  are  so  many  that 
act  out  the  doctrine,  if  they  do  not  argue 
it,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  that 
his  words  will  serve  both  as  an  excuse  and 
justification  by  tens  of  thousands  in  this 
country  for  doing  the  very  thing  he  de- 
plores. 
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RACE  TROUaLES  IN  SONORA,  MEXICO. 

HE  recent  strike  among  the 
Mexican  laborers  in  the  copper 
mines  of  Sonora,  northern 
Mexico,  not  far  from  the  boun- 
dary line  of  the  United  States 
has  been  a  source  of  some  con- 
cern and  trouble  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
governor  of  Sonora,  Ysabel,  permitted  arm- 
ed Americans  to  go  to  the  scene  of  trouble 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  bloodshed 
and  of  quelling  a  riot  that  seemed  likely  to 
be  too  great  for  the  control  of  the  local  au- 
thorities. Such  an  act  must  necessarily 
wound  in  some  measure  Mexico's  self- 
esteem;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  President 
Diaz  will  take  kindly  to  the  notion  that 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  is  ne- 
cessary in  maintaining  order  within  the 
republic  over  which  he  i)resides.  Such  an 
act  would  naturally  give  rise  to  feelines  of 
apprehension  on  tlie  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  which  fortunate- 
ly had  nothing  to  do  by  way  of  permission 
or  encouragement  in  the  transportation  of 
armed  American  citizens  into  a  sister  re- 
public. Full  explanation  has  been  made 
by  this  government  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  our  sister  republic  will  attach  to  this 
government  the  least  responsibility  for 
what  has  been  done. 


Tne  circumstance,  however,  brings  to 
public  notice  the  acti''e  part  which  foreig- 
ners, especially  from  the  United  States,  are 
taking  in  the  development  of  northern 
Mexico,  especially  in  Sonora  where  mineral 
wealth  is    attracting    capital  from   abroad. 

Mexico  has  been  noted  from  the  time  of 
the  early  Spanish  conquest  for  its  rich  silver 
mines,  and  it  is  perhaps  equally  rich  in  both 
gold  and  copper,  while  many  of  these  mines 
carry  high  per  cents  of  valuable  metals,  a 
large  number  of  them  are  immensely  rich 
in  great  quantities  of  low  grade  ores  which 
modern  methods  of  mining  are  making 
more  and  more  valuable.  It  really  seems 
likely  that  Americans  will  own  within  the 
next  decade  or  two  the  most  valuable  re- 
sources of  northern  Mexico,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  constrntly  increasing  How  of  peo- 
ple from  this  countrj'  over  the  borders  of 
our  southern  neighbor.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  President  Diaz  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  foreigners  whose  capital  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  development  of  the  great 
resources  of  Mexico. 

Besides  the  ownership  of  the  mines  and 
the  railroads  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua, 
the  most  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  these 
northern  states  are  also  owned  by  foreign 
cai)ital.  (iovernor  Terrasas,  being  the  larg- 
est of  Mexican  land  owners,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  The  waters  of  hotli  l^onora 
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and  Chihuahua  are  so  Umited  in  amount 
that  the  irrigated  districts  o£  these  two 
states  are  necessarily  small  when  compared 
with  the  vast  area  of  lands  within  them 
that  are  fit  only  for  grazins;  or  timber.  The 
development,  however,  of  the  agricultural 
districts  of  northern  Mexico  is  hampered 
by  the  general  land  policy  of  the  republic. 
In  the  first  place,  Governor  Terrasas  owns, 
it  is  said,  about  one-fourth  of  the  best  lands 
of  the  entire  state  of  Chihuahua.  The  other 
lands  of  anj'  special  value  are  owned  to  a 
large  extent  by  foreign  corporations.  This 
land  is  not  taxed  and  lies  dormaiit  await- 
ing the  convenience  and  profits  of  those 
who  are  expecting  to  speculate  in  the  ad- 
vance of  prices. 

Prices,  however,  though  greatly  advanc- 
ing do  not  invite  farmers  who  are  not  given 
much  opportunity  to  secure  really  the 
amount  of  land  that  is  needed  to  sustain 
communities  of  any  considerable  size.  Re- 
cently special  efforts  have  been  made  to 
open  the  rich  lands  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa 
within  reacli  of  the  waterways  of  the  Yaqui 
and  the  Fuerte  rivers.  Undoubtedly  in 
time  the  land  policies  of  Mexico  will  be 
more  inviting  to  settlement  than  they  are 
now  and  northern  Mexico  will  receive  an 
addition  to  its  agricultural  communities  as 
well  as  to  the  mining  industrj'.  The  re- 
sources therefore  of  the  mines  and  the 
farming  districts  of  northern  Mexico  will 
be  constantly  more  inviting  to  settlers  from 
this  country,  especially  if  the  republic  lev- 
ies such  a  tax  on  the  lands  as  to  compel 
rich  corporations  and  individuals  from 
holding  so  much  of  it  in  an  uncultivated 
state. 

The  influx  of  a  foreign  population  with 
a  different  standard  of  living  and  conse- 
quently a  higher  standard  of  wages  gives 
rise  to  discord  with  the  Mexican  laborers 
whose  wages  in  the  past  have  been  ex- 
tremelj'  low  and  whose  standard  of  living 
is  consequently  very  meagre.  One  of  the 
encouragements  to  the   investment  of  for- 


eign capital  in  that  country  has  been  the- 
cheapness  of  Mexican  labor.  It  is  no- 
d-^ubt  true  that  Americans  who  have  been 
well  fed  and  whose  forefathers  have  also 
enjoj^ed  better  bodily  care  are  stronger 
and  more  skillful  laborers  than  the  Mexi- 
cans. The  Mexicans,  however,  have  been 
quick  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  their 
labor  when  compared  with  that  of  foreign- 
ers, but  their  needs  have  been  so  small 
that  their  demands  for  increased  wages 
have  not  been  heeded,  and  there  is  con- 
sequently some  justice  in  their  complaint 
that  the  discrimination  between  Mexican 
and  foreign  labor  is  so  great  as  to  be  man- 
ifestly unfair  and  unjust. 

The  Mexicans  furthermore  are  not  satis- 
fied or  reconciled  by  the  comparison  made 
between  the  wages  which  the3'  now  receive 
and  which  they  received  when  foreigners 
began  the  development  of  their  country. 
Again,  the  people  of  our  sister  republic 
feel  that  their  country  is  becoming  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  foreigner  and  that  the  for- 
eigner in  consideration  of  what  their  coun- 
try is  doing  for  them  should  manifest  a 
more  liberal  spirit  in  the  payment  of  wages. 

The  recent  outbreak  in  Cananea  was 
somewhat  violent  because  of  the  increasing 
contentions  on  the  labor  problem.  These 
contentions  seen  likely  to  increase  as  the 
Mexicans  advance  in  education  and  in  gen- 
eral competency.  It  is  therefore  not  un- 
likely that  delicate  questions  will  arise  in 
the  future  between  this  country  and  our- 
sister  republic  on  the  south  by  reason  of 
the  labor  controversies  in  the  two  northern 
states  of  Mexico,  Sonora  and  Chihuahua, 
whose  resources  are  just  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  foreigners,  and  whose  future 
is  full  of  possibilities. 

THE  PACKERS'  TROUBLES. 

For  the  past  ten  years  both  the  gi-owers 
and  the  consumers  of  meat  have  had  their 
troubles  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of   pack- 
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■ers'  trust,  by  which  the  prices  of  cattle 
have  been  kept  at  a  most  discouraging 
figure  and  the  prices  of  dressed  meat 
raised  to  extortionate  rates.  For  more 
than  a  year  the  packers'  trust  has  been 
attacked  in  magazine  articles  and  the 
stock  yards  have  become  the  subject  of 
a  novel  called  "The  Jungle,"  which  is  ex- 
tensively read  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  All  efforts  to  remove  the  low 
prices  of  cattle  and  the  high  prices  of  dres- 
sed meat  have  been  unavailing. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  visit- 
ed the  great  stock  yards  of  Chicago  that 
they  present  a  most  untidy  and  often  re- 
pelling appearance.  During  our  war  with 
Spain  the  condition  of  the  meat  furnished 
the  soldiers  became  so  obnoxious  that  it 
•was  styled  "'embalmed"  meat.  General 
public  observations  however,  and  criticisms 
by  the  army  did  not  seem  to  penetrate  the 
epidermis  of  the  packers.  It  took  a  novel, 
"The.Jungle,"  to  reach  the  nerves  of  Pack- 
ingtown.  People  who  read  it  wondered  if 
the  tenth  part  could  be  true.  It  created 
something  of  a  rebellion  in  foreign  coun- 
tries where  the  consumption  of  American 
meat  suddenly  fell  off.  Foreign  protests 
against  our  packing  house  methods  were 
heard. 

President  Roosevelt,  believing  that  the 
meat  industry  needed  the  special  attention 
of  Congress,  sent  a  committee  of  two  to 
Chicago  for  tlie  purpose  of  investigating 
the  condition  of  the  stock  yaitls  there  and 
the  packing  houses  of  that  city.  Its  report 
was  a  shocking  revelation;  and  by  reason 
of  the  character  of  the  men.  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  report,  the  world  has  been 
treated  to  a  sensation  on  the  unsanitary 
conditions  that  prevail  there.  A  shocking 
disregard  for  cleanliness  is  given  in  the 
following  observation  by  the  oonunittee: 

"As  an  extreme  example  of  the  entire 
disregard  on  the  part  of  employes  of  any 
notion  of  cleanliness  in  liaiidli.ig  meat,  we 
saw  a  hog  that  had  just  been  killed,  clean- 


ed, washed  and  started  on  its  way  to  the 
cooling  room  fall  from  the  sliding  rail  to  a 
dirty  wooden  floor  and  slide  part  way  into 
a  filthy  men's  privy.  It  was  picked  up  by 
two  of  the  employes,  placed  upon  a  truck, 
carried  into  the  cooling  room  and  hung  up 
with  other  carcasses,  no  effort  being  made 
to  clean  it." 

In  another  paragraph  we  are  treated  to 
a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
celebrated  potted  ham  is  prepared: 

"In  another  establishment,  equally  well 
known,  a  long  table  was  noted  covered 
with  several  hundred  pounds  of  cooked 
scraps  of  beef  and  other  meats.  Some  of 
these  meat  scraps  were  dry,  leathery,  and 
unfit  to  be  eaten;  and  in  the  heap  were 
sound  pieces  ot  pigskin,  and  even  some 
bits  of  rope  strands  and  other  rubbish. 
Inquiry  evoked  the  frank  admission  from 
the  man  in  charge  that  this  was  to  be 
ground  up  and  used  in  making  "potted 
ham." 

The  report  brought  the  packers  to  their 
feet.  One  of  their  experts  was  immediate- 
ly sent  to  Washington  to  place  before  the 
Congressional  committee  of  investigation 
a  categorical  denial  to  every  part  of  the 
report.  One  of  the  Armours  came  out  with 
a  statement  that  the  packing  industry  had 
lost  as  a  consequence  not  less  than  fifteen 
million  dollars.  This  was  based  upon  the 
estimate  that  the  amount  of  business  done 
was  a  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars, 
that  a  fall  of  only  10  percent  on  this  amount 
would  reach  fifteen  million. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  venture  the  guess  that 
the  country  at  large  will  not  sympathize 
very  greatly  with  the  packers  over  this 
alleged  loss.  They  have  fleeced  the  public 
for  many  years  and  have  been  unrelenting 
in  the  methods  of  oppressing  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  meat.  In  the 
end,  the  results  may  be  most  helpful  to  the 
people  at  large.  They  eat  too  much  moat 
and  too  indiscriminately.  There  are  whole- 
some   substitutes     for     meat,     substitutes 
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which  contain  the  same  properties  of  food 
that  belong  to  meat.  If  an  effectual  war- 
fare could  be  made  on  oppressive  prices 
and  the  economic  conditions  of  the  meat 
industry  be  revolutionized  as  the  SHnitary 
conditions  are  likely  to  be,  the  people  of 
these  United  States  would  have  reason  to 
be  grateful. 

A  SUGGESTIVE  COMPARISON. 

The  present  Prime  Minister  of  Russia, 
Mr.  Gorenemykin,  in  a  recent  official  state- 
ment informed  his  countrymen  that  last 
winter  Russia  sent  abroad  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  which 
would  be  most  suitable  for  Russia.  His 
statement  rendered  in  plain  English  was 
that  the  commission  had  been  sent  out  in 
quest  of  a  form  of  government  that  gave 
the  least  power  to  the  legislative  assembly 
and  the  most  to  the  executive. 

We  are  told  that  the  Prussian  Diet,  the 
legislature  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  was 
taken  as  a  basis  and  that  all  foreign  affairs 
and  the  power  to  declare  war  were  withheld 
from  the  Diet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  is  simply  a  state  of  the 
German  empire  and  does  not  exercise  sov- 
ereign powers.  When,  however,  Prufsia 
was  an  independent  kingdom,  the  power 
to  declare  war  could  not  be  exercised  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Diet.  It  was  in  dis- 
regard of  the  authority  of  the  Prussian  par- 
liament that  Bismarck  waged  war  against 
Austria.  Of  course,  Prussia  won  a  brilliant 
victory,  and  Bismarck  was  wont  to  say, 
"That  if  he  had  lost  Sadowa,"  the  decisive 
battle,  "he  would  have  lost  his  head." 

It  sometimes  looks  from  the  political 
tension  in  Russia  as  though  some  one 
might  lose  his  head  there.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  as  the  controversy  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Duma  is  increased  in  in- 
tensity and  is  prolonged,  the  chances  for 
a  popular  uprising  among  the  people  in- 


crease. The  struggle  for  political  rights  in 
Russia  is  certainly  one  of  far  reaching  con- 
sequences to  the  development  of  eastern 
Russia.  Russia  comes  more  closely  in  con- 
tact with  Asiatic  life  than  any  other  Eur- 
opean nation,  and  what  Russia  may  do  in 
the  near  future  is  most  important 
to  the  growth  of  free  thought  and  liberal 
institutions  in  Asia. 

THE  EMBARGO  ON  KOREAN  GIRLS. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Korea  who  a  year 
ago  became  a  widower  has  now  made  up 
his  mind  to  marry  again.  As  his  wife 
must  be  selected  from  some  one  of  the 
leading  families,  an  edict  has  been  sent 
forth  that  no  girls  among  those  from  whom 
he  is  entitled  to  take  his  bride  shall  marry 
until  after  his  choice  has  been  made.  For 
a  violation  of  this  edict  by  three  of  the 
governors  in  different  parts  of  Korea,  pun- 
ishment will  be  inflicted.  The  government 
officials  have  been  instructed  to  send  the 
names  and  full  descriptions  of  the  most 
desirable  and  the  most  beautiful  girls  to 
Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea- 
One  y;onders  what  the  kodak  fiend  is 
doing  that  he  does  not  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  photographs.  That  would  be  a 
sign  of  modern  civilization.  In  fact  the 
privilege  of  making  marital- unions  by 
photos  common  to  some  more  civilized 
countries  might  be  very  helpful  to  others 
besides  the  Crown  Prince  of  Korea. 


THE  JAPANESE  I«J  MANCH    RIA. 

The  rich  Chinese  provinces  which  make 
up  eastern  China  known  as  Manchuria  are 
now  being  exploited  by  the  Japs,  who  are 
quick  to  seize  upon  and  develop  the  re- 
sources of  that  country,  especially  in  the 
south,  which  came  under  the  sphere  of 
Japanese  influence  through  the  treaty  of 
Portsmouth.  From  Wiju  in  north-western 
Korea  to  Changchun  in  southern  Manchu- 
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ria,  a  distance  of  over  three  hundred  miles, 
a  railroad  has  been  projected,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  seventy-five  million  dollars,  divided 
between  Japanese  and  Chinest  stockhold- 
ers. This  railroad  will  connect  the  one 
running  from  Wiju  through  the  peninsula 
of  Korea  to  Fusan,  which  is  just  across  the 
straits  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  This  port 
will  be  connected  with  Shimonoseki, 
from  which  place  a  railroad  runs  through 
to  Tokio.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  in  southern  Manchuria,  one  may 
travel  from  Tokio,  across  the  straits,  up 
through  the  peninsula  of  Korea,  and  across 
southern  Manchuria  to  Changchun  in  three 
days. 

While   the  -Japanese    intend   to  observe 


the  jiolicy  of  the  open  door  to  all  nations, 
they  evidently  intend  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  themselves,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  other  country  will 
secure  better  trade  opportunities  in  south- 
ern Mancliuria  than  it  enjoyed  under  Rus- 
sian administration.  The  Japanese  evi- 
dently intend!  to  associate  with  them  Chi- 
nese financiers,  and  make  thereby  the 
relations  between  China  and  Japan  de- 
pendent on  each  other,  although  the  Japa- 
nese expect  to  exercise  the  controlling 
power.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  rail- 
road, one  ought  to  be  able  to  visit  the 
great  battlefields  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
without  much  expense  and  with  little  dif- 
ficultv. 
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ENVIRONMENT  OFTHE  ORDINARY  CHILD 
IN  UTAH,— HOME,     (Continued.) 

B.  What  should  be  taught  in  the  home: 
1.  Love.  2.  Obedience.  3.  Virtue. 
4.  Reverence  and  deference. 

(a)  Reverence. 

1.  "Reverence  is  respect  or  regard  in  its 
deepest  form,  associated  with  religious 
feeling  or  sacredness." — Wilberforce. 

2.  ''Reverence  is  a  word  by  itself;  it  has 
no  synonym." — \'aughan. 

•3.  "Reverence  is  the  foe  to  unrestrained 
liberty,  and  is  opposed  to  religious  cant, 
sycophancy  and  mere  knee-worship." — 
Irving. 

4.  Reverence  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
strength;  irreverence  the  surest  indications 
of  weakness. 

(b)  Reverence  for  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  "Serve  God  acceptably  with  reverence 
and  godly  fear."— Ileb.  12-2S. 

2.  "The  majesty  of  (lod  revere,  fear 
Him  and  you  have  notliing  else  to  fear. " 
— Fordyce. 

8.  "The  name  of  Deitv  should  Ije  sel- 
dom used,  and  always  with  reverence." 


4.  "True  reverence  for  God  includes 
both  fear  and  love:  fear,  to  avoid  what  may 
offend;  love  to  yield  a  prompt  and  willing 
service. "  — Moore. 

•5.  "At  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
shall  bow."— Phil.  2-10. 

6.  "Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name 
of  Christ,  depart  from  iniquity." — H  Tim. 
2-19. 

7.  "Acquaint  thyself  with   God,  if  thou 

would'st  taste 
His  work.     Admitted  once  to  his  embrace, 
Thou  slialt  perceive  that  thou    wast  blind 

before: 
Thine  eves  shall  be   instructed:  and   thine 

licart 
Made  pure,  shall  relish  with  divine  delight 
'Till   then  unfelt,  what  hands  divine  have 

wrought." — Cowper. 

(c)    lieverence  for  holy  places. 

1.  "Ye  shall  reverence  my  sanctuary." 
— T>ev.  19-30. 

1.  "Let  this  house  be  built  untti  my 
name."- Doc.  and  Cov.  124-40. 

■''.   "When    once    thy    foot     enters     tlH> 
church,  be  hare; 
God  is  more   there  tliaii    thou;  for  tlioii  art 

there 
Only  by  I  lis  permission.   Then  liewarc 
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And  make  thyself  all  reverence  and  fear." 

— Herbert. 

4.  "Sanctify  the  house  of  the  Lord 
God."— II  Chron.  29-5. 

5.  "Mine  house  shall  be^called  a  house 
of  prayer." — Isaiah  56-7. 

6.  "Every  sanctuary  and  locality  devoted 
to  religious  purposes,  and  every  place  asso- 
ciated with  hallowed  memories  is  worthy 
of  veneration." — J.   W.  B. 

7.  "The  groves  were  God's  tirst  tem- 
ples."—Bryant. 

8.  "God  attributes  to  place 

No  sanctity,  if  none  be  hither  brought 
By  men  who  there  frequent." — Milton. 

(d)  Deference. 

1.  "Deference  is  submission  to  the 
judgment  or  will  of  another,  out  of  respect 
to  superi'^.r  wisdom  and  authority."  — 
Beecher. 

2.  "When  a  child  is  told  that  the  earth 
revolves  around  the  sun,  suspension  of 
opinion  is  required;  when  the  youth  has 
found  it  out  by  study,  submission. " — Johns. 

3.  "Deference  is  to  the  person  beloved, 
what  the  casing  is  to  the  gem — it  shows 
the  value  set  upon  it." — Geothe. 

4.  "The  respectable  man  alone  is 
worthy  of  respect." — Beecher. 

5.  "When  a  man  deliberately  surrenders 
his  judgment  to  a  wrong  opinion,  or  con- 
forms to  a  custom  against  his  conscience, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  others, 
his  deference  becomes  servility. "—Wilber- 
force. 

(e)  Deference  to  parents. 

1.  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.' 
—Ex.  20-12. 

2.  "Next  to  God,  thy  parents." — Penn. 

3.  "Honor  thy  parents,  those  that  gave 
thee  birth,  and  watched  in  tenderness  thy 
earliest  days,  and  trained  thee  up  in  youth, 
and  loved  in  all-  Honor,  obey  and  love 
them;  it  shall  fill  their  souls  with  holy  joy, 
and  shall  bring  down  God's  richest  bless- 
ings on  thee;  and  in  days  to  come  thy  chil- 
dren, if  they're  given,  shall  honor  thee,  and 


fill  thy  life  with  peace." — Tyron  Edwards. 

4.  ""The  voice  of  parents  is  the  voice  of 
gods,  for  to  their  children  they  are  heav- 
en's lieutenants." — Shakespeare. 

(f)  Deference  to  age,  wisdom  and  au- 
thority. 

1.  "Old  Folks'  Day"  in  Utah;  its  origin 
and  purpose. 

2.  "A  graceful  and  honorable  old  age  is 
the  childhood  of  immortality." — Pindar. 

8.  "Old  age  adds  to  the  respect  due  to 
virtue." — J.  P.  Senn. 

4.  "Childhood  itself  is  scarcely  more 
lovely  than  a  cheerful,  kindly,  sunshiny 
old  age."— L.  M.  Childs. 

5.  "I  venerate  old  age;  and  I  love  not 
the  man  who  can  look  without  emotion 
upon  the  sunset  of  life,  when  the  dusk  of 
evening  begins  to  gather  over  the  watery 
eye  and  the  shadows  of  twilight  grow 
broader  and  deeper  upon  the  understand- 
ing. " — Longfellow. 

6.  "There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  about 
godly  old  age — the  beauty  of  holiness." 
— Alexander  Smith. 

7.  "An  old  man  who  has  lived  in  the 
es:ercise  of  virtue,  looking  back  without  a 
blush  on  his  past  days,  and  pointing  to 
that  better  state  where  alone  he  can  be 
perfectly  rewarded,  is  a  figure  the  most 
venerable  that  can  well  be  imagined." 
— Mackenzie. 

8.  "We  admire  great  talents,  because 
no  man  whom  God  Himself  has  distin- 
guished ought  to  be  indifferent  to  us." 
— Mortensen. 

9.  "Veneration  done  to  human  worth  is 
a  god-like  thing." — Carlyle. 

10.  "Wisdom  is  oft  conn.ealed  in  mean 
attire." — Yonge. 

11.  "No  nobler  feelinj-  ■^han  this,  of  ad- 
miration for  one  wiser  o-  'ngher  than  him- 
self, dwells  in  the  hrpa'oi  of  man." — Car- 
lyle- 

12.  "He  who  ob-^iyb  rtith  modesty,  ap- 
pears worthy  some  cla^  or  other  of  'leing 
allowed  to  ooraniii.id  " — Cicero 
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THE  BOY    SHOEMAKER   OF    BERRYVILLE, 

XXXV. 

And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen, 
The  dear,  immortal  spirits  tread; 

For  all  the  boundless  universe, 
Is  life — there  are  no  dead. 

— Sir  E.   Bulwer  Lytton. 

Mr.  Rafton  at  Home  Sick.  Carl  Buys  the  Zellon 
Place. — Death  and  Lamentation. — Sympathy 
and  Comforting  Words. 

'Ta's  home  now,  and  awful  sick.  Dr. 
Evers  thinks  he  can't  last  long,"  said  Polly 
Rafton  to  .Jem,  as  they  met  at  the  forks  of 
the  road  on  the  way  to  town  one  after- 
noon. 

"Is  he  sensible,  does  he  know  you  all?" 
asked  Jem. 

"Sometimes,  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
seems  to  know  ma.  and  then  he's  gone 
again,"  said  Polly. 

When  .Jem  reached  home  and  repeated 
Polly's  words  to  Carl,  the  shoemaker  laid 
down  his  work  and  said  thoughtfully, 

"Mrs.  Rafton  will  be  in  need  of  money, 
Jem,  with  this  added  burden.  If  her  hus- 
band dies  it  will  bring  funeral  expenses, 
and  if  he  lives  and  continue.'^  helpless,  there 
will  be  doctor's  l.)ills  and  other  accounts. 
I  know  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  we'll  do 
it  now,  Jem,  because  we  can.  We'll  pay 
Mrs.  Rafton  something  for  this  place.  Not 
as  rent,  we  will  buy  it  of  her,  and  give  her 
some  of  the  money  we  have  in  the  l)ank. 
No  one  around  here  knows  we  have  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  our  own,  but 
the  Bonnets.  And  we  need  not  tell  Mrs. 
Rafton  how  we  came  by  it,  but  we  will  di- 
vide with  her  because  she  needs  the  money 


now,  more,  perhaps,  than  she  ever  will 
again.  And  we  have  lived  here  so  long 
without  her  ever  charging  us  rent,  and  she 
has  been  good  to  us  in  many  ways." 

"You've  been  good  to  her,  too,  and  her 
children,"  said  Jem.  "You've  made  and 
mended  their  shoes  without  charging  them 
anything.  And  you  have  helped  them 
out  in  lots  of  ways. " 

"Well,  Mrs.  Rafton  has  been  willing  to 
cook  for  us  at  times,  and  to  let  us  have 
things  cheaper  than  we  could  buy  them 
elsewhere,"  Carl  answered,  "and  I  feel 
grateful  for  her  kindness,  and  am  glad  we 
can  help  her  now.  I  have  told  her  several 
times  that  I  hoped  to  keep  this  place  al- 
ways, and  should  pay  her  for  it  sometime. 
She  never  seemed  anything  but  pleasant 
over  it,  and  once  we  talked  of  two  hundred 
dollars  as  the  price  I  should  pay  when  I 
would  be  able." 

Jemmy  looked  a  little  disappointed. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "you  could  pay  her  that 
now,  but  it  would  lessen  your  bank  ac- 
count nearly  one  half." 

Carl  spoke  quickly,  "I  know,  Jem,  but 
we  mustn't  think  of  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, or  it  may  make  us  feel  as  though  we 
do  not  want  to  pay  Mrs.  Rafton  for  the 
place  now,  although  she  is  needing  the 
money  and  we  are  not  using  it,  only  to 
have  it  drawing  interest  for  us.  I'll  speak 
with  Mr.  B()n!ier,  and  get  him  to  arrange 
tlie  matter  for  me." 

An<l  Carl  did  as  he  thought  to  do,  went 
and  told  the  Banker  of  Mrs.  Rtifton's 
troubles,  luid  tinw  lie  intciuled  to  licij) 
bcr. 
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Mr.  Bonner  said  he  would  give  attention 
to  the  subject  the  next  morning. 

"But  you  need  not  pay  so  much  of  your 
money  as  two  hundred  dollars  for  that 
place,"  he  added.  "I  can  talk  to  Mrs. 
Rafton  in  a  way  that  will  make  her  satis- 
fied with  one  hundred,  and  that  will  be  all 
you  need  part  with." 

"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Bonner,  for  your 
kindness  towards  me.  in  looking  after  my 
interests,"  Carl  said.  "But  I  could  not 
let  a  bargain  like  that  be  made.  I  believe 
the  land  and  Mrs.  Rafton's  claim  on  the 
improvements  to  be  well  worth  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  Besides  that  is  what  I  told 
her  once  that  I  would  pay  for  the  place 
some  time,  and  I  could  not  feel  right  to 
ask  her  to  take  less  now,  when  I  have  been 
so  favored  as  to  have  the  means  come  to 
me,  so  that  I  am  able  to  pay  her  that 
amount  without  giving  her  all  the  money  I 
have.  I  shall  be  happier  and  get  along 
better  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
left  in  the  bank  to  draw  interest,  than  I 
could  be  with  twice  that  amount  and  the 
feeling  that  I  had  not  been  just  and  hon- 
est in  dealing  with  anyone  in  the  world." 

"All  right,  Carl,  tomorrow  we  will  get 
the  deed,  to  your  place,  and  Mrs.  Rafton 
will  get  two  hundred  dollars  of  your  mon- 
ey, which  will  lessen  the  interest  on  your 
bank  account  considerably  for  next 
quarter,"  answered  the  banker. 

"But  you  will  soon  be  able  to  have  as 
much  and  more  money  at  interest  again,  if 
you  are  careful,  as  I  think  you  will  be  after 
this.  You  will  not  heap  up  worldly  wealth 
as  fast  as  some  do,  but  you  will  have  more 
satisfaction  with  what  you  do  get,  and 
you  will  be  rich  sometime,  notwithstand- 
ing your  imusual,  and  to  some  extent,  in- 
consistent generosity.  You,  evidently, 
were  born  with  good  luck  on  your  side." 

On  his  way  home,  Carl  went  'round  by 
Mrs.  Rafton's  to  learn  more  definitely 
of  her  husband's  condition,  and  also  to 
speak  with  her,   if  he  found   a    chance,  of 


his  readiness  to  buy  the  Zellon  place.  He 
found  both  Grandma  Rafton  and  Aunt 
May  there,  and  Mr.  Rafton  sinking  rap- 
idly. 

He  first  briefly  explained  to  Aunt  May 
what  he  thought  of  doing,  and  was  now 
able  to  do,  to  aid  the  family  in  this  time 
of  their  need. 

Aunt  May  was  happily  surprised  at  what 
Carl  told  her,  and  called  her  sister-in-law 
aside  to  hear  it.  Mrs.  Rafton  fairly  went 
into  hysterics  over  the  most  welcome  news 
Carl  l)rought,  laughing  and  crying  in  a 
breath,  and  declaring  him  to  be  "a  minis- 
tering angel  clothed  in  mortal  flesh." 

The  next  day  the  banker  and  -Judge 
Lotzie  attended  to  the  business  necessary 
to  secure  the  Zellon  place  to  Carl  as  his 
own  property,  and  he  had  the  happy  priv- 
ilege of  handing  Mrs.  Rafton  a  check  call- 
ing for  two  hundred  dollars  in  gold.  The 
fact  that  Carl  was  under  age  caused  some 
unusual  requirements,  but  Mr.  Bonner 
standing  as  guardian  for  him,  acted  in  his 
behalf,  and  the  matter  was  all  arranged 
satisfactorily. 

Two  days  later,  Mr.  Rafton  died.  Poor 
little  Beckley  seemed  to  feel  the  blow  of 
this  death  more  than  any  of  the  rest,  as  he 
had  been  his  father's  pet  and  playfellow, 
and  was  scarcely  old  enough  to  realize  that 
death  must  come  as  a  kind  and  joyous  re- 
lease to  one  afflicted  as  his  father  had 
been. 

Carl  proved  to  be  a  source  of  great  com- 
fort to  the  Rafton  children  in  their  be- 
reavement. 

"Be  brave,  Beck,''  he  said  to  the  little 
boy.  "You  know  your  father  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  act  manly,  and  as  if  you 
were  going  to  try  to  be  like  he  was  before 
he  got  hurt." 

"He  can't  see  me,  can  he?"  asked  Beck, 
wiping  his  tears  away  and  looking  at  Carl, 
wide-eyed  for  something  more. 

"Yes,  his  spirit  can,"  Carl  answered. 
"And  he  will  come  to  see   you  often,    and 
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help  you  many  times.  I  know  my  mother 
comes  and  helps  me,  and  that  she  is  glad 
when  I  do  right.  And  your  father  will 
visit  you  and  love  you  always." 

The  whole  family  listened  to  Carl's 
cheering  words,  as  he  talked  on  to  Beckley, 
and  were  consoled. 

(to  be  continued.) 

WHAT     HAPPENED      TO      TWO      LITTLE 

WHITE-HEADED    GIRLS    IN 

OLD    MEXICO. 

The  scene  was  in  an  ancient  Mexican 
village  of  about  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  village  had  derived  its  name,  "Cas- 
as  Grandes,"  from  some  remaining  walls 
of  what  had  been  a  very  large  house  near 
the  village. 

It  was  sumnier  time,  and  the  sun  poured 
down  in  all  its  southern  splendor  upon  the 
adobe  houses  and  rocky,  crooked  streets. 
Yet  within  the  rooms  were  cool  on  account 
of  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  the  Mex- 
ican custom  of  sprinkling  the  hard,  plas- 
tered floors  each  morning,  gave  the  air  a 
cellar-like  coolness. 

Strangers  passing  by  the  houses  where 
the  public  schools  were  in  session  were 
often  startled  with  a  terrible  roaring  noise, 
on  account  of  the  custom  of  allowing  cer- 
tain hours  for  all  the  pupils  to  study,  at 
one  time  in  a  loud  voice,  which  made  an 
almost  deafening  sound. 

In  that  part  of  Mexico  boys  and  girls  do 
not  mingle  in  the  same  school,  but  there 
are  separate  schools  for  each,  with  gentle- 
men teachers  for  the  boys  and  lady  teach- 
ers for  the  girls. 

Nearly  all  the  children  who  lived  in 
Casas  Grandes  were  ^Mexican  children, with 
big,  black  eyes,  and  long,  straight,  black 
hair.  But  they  loved  bright  colors,  and 
many  of  tlie  little  boys  wore  pink  shirts 
and  blue  overalls,  and  tall,  wide-rimmed 
sombreros  (hats),  while  the  little  girls  wore 
very   pretty  dresses,   sometimes  of  red  or 


blue  or  pink  silk,  especially  the  little  girls 
whose  papas  were  more  prosperous  than 
others.  But  while  they  loved  beautiful 
clothes,  there  were  no  colors  so  beautiful 
to  them  as  the  red,  white  and  green  of 
their  flag,  which  is  very  pretty,  and  has  an 
eagle  on  it,  something  like  our  own  flag. 

The  Mexican  flag  is  immortal  in  its 
splendor  to  every  man,  woman  And  child 
in  Mexico,  so  if  you  love  the  Mexicans  you 
must  love  their  flag.  But  the  two  little 
white-haired  Mormon  girls  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  about  were  not  any  too  much  in 
love  with  either. 

The  eldest  of  the  two  girls,  Lottie, 
twelve  years  old,  lived  with  her  mother, 
who  owned  an  adobe  house  and  vineyard 
on  the  borders  of  the  village,  and  sent 
Lottie  to  the  girl's  school  that  she  might 
learn  the  Spanish  language,  needlework, 
etc. 

Leonora,  who  was  about  eight  years  of 
age,  had  come  from  Salt  Lake  City  with 
her  parents,  who  kept  a  store  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  allowed  Leonora  to  play  with 
the  little  Mexican  girls, who  were  very  fond 
of  her  and  tried  to  make  her  happy. 

She  was  invited  one  day  by  the  "swell- 
esf  girl  in  the  village  to  visit  the  school, 
and  her  escort  was  very  proud  to  show  her 
the  way  to  her  class,  where  they  found 
Lottie  studying  her  geography  lesson  with 
a  group  of  girls,  all  larger  and  older  than 
herself,  and  who  felt  a  little  pang  of  jeal- 
ousy as  they  saw  the  warm  greeting  be- 
tween Lottie  and  her  own  country  girl,  as 
Leonora  came  to  the  class. 

They  were  soon  engaged  in  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  an  atlas, the  ma]is  of  Mexico 
and  America  noted,  when  presently  they 
came  to  a  picture  of  the  Hags  of  all  na- 
tions painted  each  in  its  true  color. 

Each  girl  claimed  her  flag,  and  each 
began  to- praise  her  own  as  eminently  su- 
perior to  all  the  rest;  when,  upon  asudtlen, 
Leonora  grasped  the  book  with  both  hands 
and  raising  it  to  licr   face,  kissed  tlic  .\ni- 
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erican  flag.  Quick  as  thought,  Ortilla,- 
the  swellest  girl,  placed  her  fingers  between 
her  lips  and  with  wetted  fingers  tried  to 
erase  America's  flag  from  the  book.  Leo- 
nora retaliated  and  tried  to  rub  out  the 
flag  of  Mexico.  Then  she  felt  a  smart 
slap  on  her  rosy  cheek,  and  as  she  returned 
the  saucy  blow,  saw  her  idol  torn  from  the 
book  and  stamped  upon  the  floor.  Upon 
essaying  to  resent  this  insult  by  trying  to 
tear  the  Mexican  flag  out,  which  she  de- 
termined should  share  the  same  fate  if  not 
a  worse  one  than  her  own,  she  felt  nu- 
merous dusky  fingers  amid  her  flaxen  curls 
her  hands  were  fast,  and  what  should  she 
do? 

Lottie,  who  had  watched  the  whole  per- 
formance, was  soon  by  her  side,  and  she 
found  her  curls  released,  and  thought  she 
would  be  safer  in  the  open  air.  While  the 
teacher  was  hastening  to  the  scene,  she 
was  hastening  to  the  door,  without  an  es- 
cort, too. 

She  thought,  "I've  fought,  I'll  run  away, 
and  live  to  fight  another  day."  She  trip- 
ped swiftly  over  the  cobble-rock  pave- 
ment, and  almost  flew  across  tne  street, 
while  her  flaxen  curls  were  wafted  on  the 
summer  breeze  with  as  much  vigor  as  any 
Mexican  flag  that  ever  floated  on  the  sun- 
ny air.  She  soon  found  herself  safe  with 
her  parents;  but  what  about  Lottie? 

She  had  been  taken  into  custody,  along 
with  nine  Mexican  girls,  and  locked  up 
in  a  side  room  of  the  school,  where  they 
were  severely  rebuked  by  the  teacher. 
The  Mexican  girls  wept  bitterly,  for  they 
could  not  see  that  anyone  had  been 
wronged  but  themselves.  They  looked 
upon  the  Mormons  as  a  band  of  refugees, 
who  had  come  to  their  country  for  pro- 
tection, under  their  flag,  and  that  inas- 
much as  we  had  adopted  Mexico  for  our 
home,  we  should  love  her  flag  as  our 
sovereign.  But  the  little  American  girls 
could  in  no  way  subdue  their  feeling  of 
love  for  their  native  land  and  its  emblem. 


The  school  hours  had  long  passed  by 
and  Lottie's  mother,  becoming  anxious, 
sent  her  elder  sister  to  search  for  her. 
She  was  found  still  in  the  side  room,  but 
was  not  weeping  as  were  the  other  girls. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  had  increased 
their  sorrow  by  seeming  to  enjoj'  the 
whole  afl'air  and  making  herself  quite 
comfortable  by  using  her  books  for  a 
pillow  while  lying  down  on  one  of  the 
benches,  and  on  seeing  her  sister,  asked  her 
if  she  had  brought  her  supper.  As  a  girl, 
Lottie  was  possessed  of  a  cool,  collected 
mind,  a  blessing  she  still  enjoys,  and  has 
been  very  successful  as  a  teacher  of  Span- 
ish in  one  of  our  academies. 

Leonora  as  well  as  her  parents  made 
many  friends  among  the  Mexicans,  her 
father  assisting  them  to  set  out-  trees  and 
make  a  nice  park  in  the  village,  and  show- 
ing them  how  to  have  water  to  come  from 
the  hills  above  the  village,  to  grow  shade 
trees  along  the  walks.  They  returned 
home  to  Salt  Lake  City  after  staying  in 
Casas  Grandes  one  year.  Leonora  has  not 
forgotten  her  struggle  to  defend  her  own 
dear  flag. 

8.  T.  B.  Foley. 

0 

HOW  LITTLE  GRACE  HALFORD'S  PRAYER 
WAS  ANSWERED. 

I  AM  going  to  tell  my  young  brothers 
and  sisters  how  the  Lord  heard  and 
answered  the  prayer  of  a  little  Mormon 
girl.  Her  name  is  Grace  Halford,  and  at 
the  time  of  which  I  write  she  lived  in 
Portage,  Utah.  What  I  am  about  to  re- 
late took  place  in  the  month  of  October, 
1903,  the  night  before  Nickel  Sunday. 
That  evening  Sister  Halford  and  her  two 
little  girls  were  seated  around  a  fire,  which 
burned  brightly  in  their  kitchen  stove 
when  one  of  the  children  remarked  that 
the  next  day  would  be  Nickel  Sunday. 
The  father  and  a  little  brother  named 
Melvin  were  away  from  home,  out  on  their 
ranch  at  McCammon,  Idaho. 
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Mrs.  Halford  told  her  children  that  she 
had  only  ten  cents  in  monej'  in  the  house. 
The  children  felt  sorry  because  they  did 
not  have  a  nickel  to  put  in  an  envelope  as 
a  Sunday  School  contribution  tor  their 
brother  Melvin.  At  last  Grace  said,  "I 
will  pay  my  nickel  for  Melvin,  and  I  will 
pray  to  the  Lord  to  send  us  some  more 
money,  so  that  we  can  pay  for  mama  and 
myself." 

That  night,  before  the  family  retired  to 
rest,  Grace  offered  up  a  simple  but  earnest 
prayer  to  the  Lord,  in  which  she  asked 
Him  to  send  them  a  little  money  so  that 
they  could  pay  a  donation  to  the  Sunday 
School  next  day  for  all  the  members  of 
the  family. 

Next  morning  when  Sister  Halford  went 
to  the  cupboard  to  get  the  ten  cents  for  her 
two  children,  she  found  to  her  great  as- 
tonishment, twenty-five  cents  more.  She 
was  utterly  unable  to  account  for  the  ad- 
ditional money,  as  she  was  positive  that 
she  did  not  have  any  more  than  ten  cents 
in  the  house  and  no  one  had  been  there  to 
leave  the  money.  When  she  told  the  chil- 
dren what  she  had  found,  Grace  told  her 
mother  how  she  had  prayed  to  the  Lord 
and  that  she  felt  confident  He  had  put  the 
money  there  in  some  way  in  answer  to  her 
prayer. 

In  Sunday  School  the  following  Fast 
Sunday,  Grace  bore  her  testimony,  and 
told  her  classmates  of  the  remarkable  ans- 
wer which  she  had  had  to  her  prayer.  It 
was  a  great  testimony  to  all  who  heard  it, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  strengthen  the 
faith  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  reads  this 
account. 

0 

HORSE  CAPRICES. 

All  horses  have  their  fancies,  and  know 
perfectly  well  whom  fheyhavc  to  deal  with. 
I  am  just  now  exercised  with  Whitefeet,  a 
sorrel  mare  which  I  bought  young,  and  has 
lately  come  out  of  the  hands  of  a   profes- 


sional breaker  with  two  or  three  tiresome 
whims.  I  do  not  think  that  he  understood 
her.  When  an  unbroken  filly  she  was  most 
obedient  to  me.  One  day  I  found  her  in 
the  drawing-room.  To  reach  it  slie  had 
walked  into  the  house  by  the  front  entrance, 
and  after  traveling  a  corridor  some  forty 
feet  long,  had  passed  through  three  door- 
ways. There  she  was,  examining  furniture, 
smelling  knick-knacks,  and  looking  out  of 
the  window.  I  expected  a  scene,  since  she 
was  as  good  as  wild,  having  never  been 
made  acquainted  with  saddle,  bridle,  or 
shoe.  Yet  she  behaved  like  a  young  lady; 
not  only  daintily  walking  about  among 
chairs  and  tables  without  damage,  but  ex- 
hibiting solitary  self-consciousness,  espe- 
cially when  she  came  to  look  at  herself  in 
a  mirror.  This  she  did  with  much  interest, 
getting  first  one  side  of  her  face  and  then 
the  other  into  the  most  appreciable  po- 
sition. It  seemed  to  me  that  she  smiled. 
When  she  had  gazed  her  fill,  I  said,  "Now 
come  out,  my  dear."  Then  she  put  h(r 
warm,  velvety  nose  into  the  hollow  of  my 
up-lifted  hand,  and  followed  me,  as  I  walk- 
ed backward  like  a  courtier,  into  the  pad- 
dock. And  yet  the  professional  breaker 
had  found  her  hard  to  manage.  She  was 
evidently  too  refined  for  him,  and  resented 
his  coarse  manners. 

Selected. 

LETTER-BOX. 
Letter  and  Charade. 

Lake  View   Ward,  Ftaii, 

-June  9,  li)0(). 
We  live  in  a  nice  little  town  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  four  miles  northeast  of  Tooele. 
I  am  one  of  a  family  of  ten — Wxe  boys 
and  five  girls.  My  father  is  the  Bishop  of 
this  ward.  My  oldest  brother  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  mission  to  the  Southern 
States  I'attend  all  of  the  Cluircli  associa- 
tion meetings  and  take  an  interest  in 
thrill.      1     have    also    allrmli'il  dav  school. 
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but   have    now  passed     from    the    eighth 

grade. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  take  up  higher  work 
next  year.  I  make  out  all  of  the  char- 
ades, and  will  now  send  one  composed  of 
13  letters; 

7,  12,  1.  13  is  an  animal. 

6,  4,  1  comes  from  Japan. 

10, 11,  12,  1,  6,  4,  8  is  something  most 
people  enjoy. 

10,  11,  13,  9,  1,  6  is  a  part  of  the  body. 

My  whole  is  something  we  all  long  to 
see. 

Hazel  Shields,  age  13  years. 


Two  Letters  from  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  stories  and 
letters  printed  in  the  Juvenile  Instruct- 
or. I  think  it  is  the  best  book  I  have 
ever  read  except  the  Bible  and  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  the  more  I  read  it  the  better 
I  like  it,  and  I  can  hardly  wait  until  it 
comes.  I  have  two  sisters  and  three  broth- 
ers. I  am  the  oldest  of  them  all  and  I 
read  the  stories  to  them.  They  enjoy  it 
almost  as  much  as  I  do.  Ilhave  guessed 
the  answers  to  the  charades. 

Pearl  E.  Gabble. 


We  take  the  Juvenile  Instructor.  Our 
meeting  house  is  just  finished,  and  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  Idaho. 

We  had  a  rain  storm  not  long  ago  that 
lasted  for  two  weeks.  Brother  Arthur  Por- 
ter is  our  Sunday  School   Superintendent. 

I  have  just  been  reading  some  back 
numbers  of  the  Juvenile  and  I  find  much 
nice  reading  in  them;  would  advise  my  lit- 
tle friends  to  read  them. 

Bradley  H.  Paul,  age  12  years. 


A  Kindergarten  Letter. 

Lima,  Montana,  June  7,  1906. 
We    are    the  Kindergarten  class  of   our 


Sunday  School.  We  have  never  seen  a 
letter  from  Lima  in  the  Juvenile,  so  we 
thought  we  would  write  one.  We  go  to 
Sunday  School.  We  do  not  have  a  Prim- 
ary meeting.  We  like  to  have  our  teacher 
read  the  little  stories  to  us  that  are  in  the 
Juvenile. 

Harry  Thomas,  age  8. 

Bry'On  Bingham,  age  7. 

Mary  Aronson,  age  3. 

Fern  Thompson,  age  4. 


Pleasant  and  Sorrowful  Experiences, 

HiBBARD,  Fremont  Co.,  Idaho, 
I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  the 
Juvenile.  In  the  summer  of  1904  I  went 
to  Star  Valley,  Wyoming,  with  papa 
and  mama  and  two  little  brothers,  to  see 
grandpa,  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins.  In 
the  summer  of  1905  we  went  to  Hies  Hot 
Springs.  We  went  in  bathing,  and  boat 
riding,  and  enjoyed  swinging  in  the  ham- 
mocks. Papa  said  we  should  go  again, 
but,  alas!  he  took  sick,  and  on  the  15th 
day  of  October,  1905,  he  died.  Six  weeks 
after  his  death,  God  sent  a  baby  boy  to 
gladden  our  home.  He  grew  as  sweet  as 
an  angel,  but  on  the  27th  of  March,  1906, 
he  died,  leaving  us  in  sorrow  again.  I 
have  seven  brothers  and  two  sisters  living. 
My  eldest  brother,  J.  C.  Jensen,  is  on  a 
mission  in  Norway.  I  am  10  years  old. 
Amanda  Jensen. 


Papa  Dead, 

Overton,  Nevada, 
I  love  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor.  My  papa  died  three 
years  ago.  He  was  at  the  St.  Mark's  hos- 
pital when  he  died.  I  have  six  brothers 
and  six  sisters.  There  are  thirteen  chil- 
dren of  us.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  and 
Primary.  Our  Sunday  School  teacher  is 
very  good  to  us.     She    reads  to    us     'The 
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Boy  Shoemaker  of  Berry ville."  I  hope  my 
letter  is  not  too  long,  so  that  I  can  write 
again. 

Sadie  Perkins. 


the  Bean  sisters  in  May  IstJrvExiLE,  One 
is,  "What  four  letters  will  frighten  a  thief?'' 
Answer,  O  I  C  U!     I  am  11  years  old. 

Mary  Cropper. 


Grandma's    Presence  of  Mind  in  Danger. 

KiRTLAND,  New  Mexico. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  mygrandmama 
knocking  the  lamp  off  the  table.  The 
lamp  was  full  of  oil.  We  boys  liad  gone 
to  bed,  when  grandma  got  the  Book  of 
Mormon  and  sat  down  in  the  rocking  chair 
by  the  table  to  read  our  Sunday  School 
lesson  to  us.  She  rocked  her  chair  back 
and  knocked  the  lamp  onto  the  bare 
floor  without  a  carpet  We  heard  her  say, 
"There  goes  the  lamp!""  We  boys  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and  there  lay  the  lamp,  cov- 
ered all  over  with  a  blaze  of  burning  oil. 
It  looked  like  a  big  ball  of  fire.  We  all 
screamed  with  fright.  Grandma  picked 
up  a  pair  of  old  overalls  that  lay  close  by, 
and  with  them  smothered  the  flames.  And 
strange  to  say,  no  damage  was"  done  to  the 
lamp  nor  chimney, but  the  new  burner  was 
smashed  so  bad  it  could  not  be  used  any 
more.  And  we  all  think  that  it  was  a  mir- 
acle. Grandma  said  she  was  not  the  least 
hit  frightened;  but  the  rest  of  us  thought 
sure  our  house  would  be  set  on  fire. 
Grandma  put  on  another  burner,  and  in 
a  very  few  minutes  she  was  reading  to  us 
as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

Grandma's  name  is'Sarah  A.  Porter. 
MiRAL  Bond,  age  12  years. 


■  Letter  and  Answer  to  Riddle. 

Hinckley,  Utah. 
I  live  on  a  farm  with  my  papa  and 
mama.  I  ride  the  bicycle  in  the  morning 
to  drive  the  cows  off.  There  are  twins  in 
our  family — brother  and  sister.  They 
will  be  four  years  old  in  July.  Their 
names  are  Lawrence  and  Florence.  I  think 
I  have  the  answers  to  the  riddles  given  by 


Sunday  School  on  Rock  Island.  . 

1932  Washington  St.,  Davexport, 
Iowa. 

I  am  a  reader  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor, and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I 
am  especially  interested  in  the  little  letters 
and  in  the  charades.  I  am  a  little  Mormon 
girl  and  I  go  to  Sunday  School  on  Rock 
Island,  Ills., which  is  situated  on  the  great 
Mississippi  River,  and  is  just  opposite  the 
city  of  Davenport, where  I  live.  I  have  found 
great  pleasure  in  guessing  Irma  J.  Ashton's 
charade  of  May  1.5.  [The  answer  has  been 
given  before,  also  the  same  charade  that  is 
offered  by  this  little  friend. — Ed.] 

Maud  Berg,  13  years  old. 


Zeal  for  the  Truth  Expressed. 

Xenia,  Ohio,  May  1,  1906. 
As  I  have  not  seen  any  letters  from  here 
in  the  Letter-Box,  I  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  someone  to  hear  how  the 
Saints  get  along  in  Ohio,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  so  prejudiced  and  do  and  say  many 
bad  things  against  us  and  our  earlier 
prophets.  It  makes  one  feel  so  had  when 
they  talk  in  that  way,  and  you  cannot 
make  them  understand  and  see  the  trutli 
as  we  do.  There  are  about  twenty  Saints 
here;  the  Elders  come  and  go.  The  people 
are  not  as  prejudiced  as  they  were  when  we 
were  first  baptized  a  year  ago  the  !)tli  of 
April.  But  it  is  not  at  all  pleasant  for  the 
Ivlders  when  they  go  out  canvassing,  as 
they  are  often  treated  badly.  The  Elders 
laborint;  here  at  present  are  11.  W.  Olsen, 
from  Franklin,  Idaho,  and  II.  Smith, 
from  Treasureton,  Idaho.  M'e  would  like 
very  much  to  keep  them  with  us:   hut    the 
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president  knows  best;  so  I  guess  they  will 
be  taken  from  us  soon.  But  we  hope 
they  will  return  in  the  near  future. 

We  have  a  Sunday  School  organized 
here,  and  ^re  very  interested  in  it.  We 
are  taking  up  the  Book  of  Mormon  studies. 
Brother  J.  L.  Good  is  the  superintendent 
and  papa  is  his  first  assistant,  and  I 
am  secretary. 

I  think  the  Saints  in  the  world  appreci- 
ate the  Gospel  more  than  those  in  Zion, 
for  we  have  more  trials  and  persecutions  to 
contend  with.  But  we  are  always  willing 
to  stand  anj'thing  for  the  Gospel,  for  we 
know  it  is  true.  And  if  we  live  up  to  its 
teachings  we  shall  i.e  permitted  to  enter 
into  our  Father's  kingdom. 

Hester  M.  Shultz. 


Letter  and  Answer  to  Riddle. 

LovELL,  Bia  Horn  Co.,  Wyoming. 
We  came  from  Utah  to  Big  Horn  four 
years  ago,  and  liked  it  and  made  our  home 
here.  We  have  a  good  Sunday  School. 
My  teachers  were  Brothers  Fred  Bischoff 
and  Morgan  Grant,  but  Brother  Grant  has 
been  chosen  as  one  of  the  Union  Board 
and  released  as  a  teacher.  I  think  I 
have  guessed  the  answer  to  one  of  Pearl 
Bean's  riddles,  printed  in  May  1st  Juve- 
nile. It  reads  as  follows:  "What  state  is 
round  at  both  ends  and  high  in  the  mid- 
dle?"    0-hi-o.     I  am  11  years  old. 

Mary  D.  Allred. 


.Jesus  our  Savior  was  sent  on  earth 

To  bleed  and  die  for  us,       ' 
To  teach  the  people  how  to  do  right. 

That  they  may  be  good  to  everybody. 

I  composed  the  music  too,  and   sang  it  in 
Primary.     I  am  seven  years  old. 

Fern  Mortenson. 


A  Good  Record. 

I  like  to  read  the  Juvenile  Instruct- 
or. I  think  I  have  not  seen  any  letters 
from  Orderville.  the  stories,  "The  Boy 
Shoemaker"'  and  "Grandmother's  Stories" 
I  have  found  very  interesting.  I  like  Sun- 
day School,  Primary  and  everyday  school, 
and  have  neither  been  absent  or  tardy  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  of  school.  I  am 
aged  13  years. 

Bessie  Payne. 


Grandma's  Present 

Bryan,  Idaho. 

I  want  to  tell  my  little  friends  I  have  a 
lovely  big  doll  that  my  grandma  gave  to 
me.  I  have  named  her  May.  I  am  four 
years  old,  and  I  go  to  Sunday  School. 

Alice  L.  Griffiths. 

From  the  same  place. 

I  live  near  my  grandpa.  He  has  lots  of 
chickens,  so  I  help  him  to  feed  them.  I 
go  to  Sunday  School  and  Primary.  I  have 
a  little  pig  of  my  own. 

I  am  6  years  old. 

John  F.  Griffiths. 


A  Primary  Composition. 

Guadaloupe,  Old  Mexico, 
May  27,  1906. 
The   other   day  I   was  asked  to   sing  a 
song  in  Primary.     My  ma  was  sick  and 
had  no  time  to   teach  me,  so  I  made  up 
one.     Here  it  is: 


Tliere's  something  to  be  thankful  for, 

We  find  it  every  day; 
For  blessings  big  and  blessings  small 

Lie  all  along  our  way, 
We  only  have  to  ope  our  eyes. 

And  praise  instead  of  scorning; 
There's  something  to  be  thankful  for 

At  night  and  noon  and  morning. 


Diamonds  J\n  Crumps 

ITS  YOUR  PLAY  YOUNG  MAN, 
DIAMONDS  TAKES   HEARTS 

We  '.have  just  imported  several  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  very  fine  Diamonds. 

We  can  offer  you  some  special  inducements. 
Call]or  write  us. 

JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  J862 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


It  you  want  to  cure  diptharia,  use  Hall's 

Canker  Remedy. 
If  you  wantto  prevent  diptheria,  use  Hall's 

Canker  Remedy. 
If  one  of  the  children   in   the  house  has 

diptheria,  give  Hall's  Canker  Remedy 

to  those  who  are  well  and  they  will 

aerer  take  the  disease. 

Sold  by  »11  druggists.    Ask  yoor  groeer  or  druggist 
for  this  wonderful  remedy  wbicb  never  tails. 


ENGRAVING^ 

27-23W.J0.TIMPLIST 

SALT  LAKE      -ft 
«ITY 


Utah 
DtHtal 

€0. 


1  TEETH  ..^ 


284  MAIN. 

OUR  REDUCED  PRICES 

Set  of  Teeth  (Best  Red  Rubber)  .  $5.00 
Gold  Crowns,  (22-k) .  .  .  $3.50  to  |6.00 
Bridge  Work,  (Best) .  .  .  $3.30  to  $5.00 

Gold  Fillings $1.00  up 

Others 50c  to  75c 

12- Year  Protective  Guarantee. 
Teeth  Extracted  Without  Pain. 

Open  till  6  p.m.;  Sundays, 
10  to  2. 

'Phones: 
Bell  n.38-y;     Ind.  2998. 

DR.  ZinnERMAN, 
Manager. 


THE  NEW  ROAD 
THE  BEST  LINE  TO 

$omi)ern  gallfornia 

Only  direct  line  Salt  Lake  to  Loi  Anccles. 
Most  modem  palatial  trains,  equipped  with 
Standard  and  Touriit  Sleeping  Cars,  Din- 
en  and  Free  Reclioiop  Chair  Cars. 
All  trains  via  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ne- 
vada's Mineral  Belt. 
New  Roatc  open  to  Bull  Frog. 
Ask  nearest  Agent  about  California  Kz- 
cursions.  or  write  to 

J.  H.  BURTNER,  D.  P.  A. 
S.P.L.A.&S.L.R.R.        Lalt  Lake. City,  Utah 


EDISOI  PHONOGRAPH  audi  dozen  records 
$24.20 


Expressed  or  freighted  to  any  station  in 
Utah  or  Idaho.     Easy  terms  if  desired. 

Greatest  Entertainer  of  the  Age. 


CLAYTON    MUSIC    CO. 

Leading  Hnslc  Dealers. 

10»-11-13  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, Utah 

J.  J.  DATNKS,  JR.,  Managtr. 


Jin  Httractive  Book  €a$e 

can  be  had  as  a  whole  or  a  section  at  a  time 

The  GLOBE  WERNICKE 

is  30  constructed  that  each  section  dovetails 
perfectly  into  the  other,  yet  each  one  is  com- 
plete without  the  other.  The  prices  are  as 
reasonable  as  the  cases  are  handy.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 


H.  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


STEAMER  OR 
MISSIONARY.. 


TRUNKS 


SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS 

Oliver  R.  Meredith 

TRUNKIMANUFACTURER 
155-157  Main  St.  (East  Side)  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut 


-QO  T©- 


Bennett  Glass  iPaiDt  60. 


SALT  UKi  CITY, 

For  what  information 
yoH  want  abomt 


GLASS  AND   PAINT. 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
yoH  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method  ef  doing  bufliness. 

YOU  WILL  QET  SATISFACTION. 


IT'S  A  HABIT 


Vi6tor 

TALKING 
MACHINES 

|lO 

$1.00    DOWN 
50c  A  WEEK 

Something  New 

DAYNES-ROMNEY 
MUSIC  CO. 

25-27  E.  First  South     Salt  Lake  City 


To  make  tlie  Southern 
CaUfornia  Trip  via  TJtah't 
Most  Popvlar  Sailrcmd. 

Shortest  line  by  t  wenty- 
four  hours,  beat  equlp- 
ment,most  perfect  service 
and,  above  all,  the  finest 
train  out  of  Salt  Lake. 

There  is  no  other  half  to  good.  Beaches  the  min- 
ing districts  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  has  a  neir 
route  to  Bullfrog,  and  operates  a  fast  local  train 
Bervice  In  Utah.  All  information  upon  appli- 
cation to 

J.  H.  BURTNER,  D.  P.  A. 

169  South  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


The  only  transcontmental  line  passing 
direetly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  Is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  olaseea  of 
tickets  on  applioation  to  the  train  eon- 
duotor. 

I.  A.  BENTON,  Scenery  Unequaled 

Gen.  Agt.  in  the  World. 


